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Educators and social workers talk nowadays of a type of teen-age: 
whom they call “hard-to-reach.” In school, these boys and girls have a 
record of poor or failing work. They are unresponsive or hostile to 
teachers and other adults who try to be of help. Out of school, the 
record may show theft, traffic violations, and sexual misbehavior. 
Ranging from fourteen to seventeen years of age, these students con- 
tribute to most of the discipline problems in junior and early high 
school. 

My colleagues and I found several hard-to-reach boys and girls 
during a study we were making of a group of children as they grew 
from childhood through adolescence (1). Our finding was not new. 
Others have met hard-to-reach teen-agers. Although the problem is 
most acute in big cities, it is affecting more and more smaller com- 
munities. 


Rosent J. Havicnurst is professor of education at the University of Chicago. 
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_Hard-to-reach boys and girls are sometimes called “slow-learning” 
because they do poorly in school and have a relatively low measured 
intelligence, However, they should not be confused with young peo- 
ple of very low intelligence—the 3 or 4 per cent who score below 75 
on intelligence tests. Such boys and girls are now generally taught in 
special classes for the educable mentally handicapped. In general, if 
they find simple work to do, they seem to make a fairly good adjust- 
ment in adolescence and adulthood—a better adjustment, on the 
whole, than that made by children with intelligence quotients rang- 
ing from 75 to 80. This difference is largely due to the fact that school 
programs for the educable mentally handicapped have rather ade- 
quately met the academic needs of these children. On the other hand, 
the schools are still trying to teach children who have a slightly 
higher intelligence quotient as if they were well-motivated middle- 
class children who merely need to be taken through the usual aca- 
demic curriculum a little more slowly. 

Most of the “hard-to-reach” children have intelligence quotients 
between 75 and 90, In an average population, about 15 per cent have 
intelligence scores in this range. It should be pointed out that many 
boys and girls in this range get along quite well in school and com- 
munity. Depending on the type of community and the type of school, 
half to three-quarters of the children in this group do passable 
schoolwork and grow through adolescence without much trouble for 
the community. The remainder, who make up from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total age group, constitute the hard-to-reach group) While 
children of greater intelligence also have difficulty in growing up, 
the hard-to-reach adolescents are the major problem group in the 
ordinary high school and community:\ 

In the study that we have been making, four-fifths of the students 
with intelligence scores between 75 and 90 came from families in the 
lowest third of the community in socioeconomic status; 37 per cent 
came from broken homes. Half the boys considered severe discipline 
problems by school authorities were in this group; 60 per cent dropped 
out of school before eleventh grade. The names of boys and girls from 
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this group were at least twice as likely to appear on police records as 
the names of others in this age-group. 


Dick was the toughest youngster in the fourth grade of a slum-area 
school. A year older than most of his classmates, he was a bully on the 
playground and a constant source of irritation to his teacher. He had 
an intelligence quotient of 90, and, though he was not interested in 
schoolwork, he impressed his teacher as being brighter than his score 
would suggest. He was singled out in fourth grade as an aggressive, 
maladjusted child, one who would need a good deal of help if he was 
to avoid trouble and delinquency in adolescence. 

Dick’s father, a truck driver, was often away from home. For long 
intervals he neglected the boy. From time to time, particularly after a 
drinking spree, the father would beat Dick severely. After Dick 
reached school age, his mother worked in a tavern as a waitress. She 
paid little attention to Dick, leaving to his older brothers the responsi- 
bility of getting him to school and back. 

Dick moved up through the elementary school, barely passing from 
one grade to another, though his teachers believed that he could do 
better work if he tried. In junior high school he began to get into diffi- 
culty with his teachers, usually for fighting with other boys and for 
being unruly in class. In eighth grade, an English teacher asked the 
class to write a paragraph on “What I Think about the School and 
Myself.” Dick turned in this response: “The old school can go and 
jump in the lake if its deep, and I don’t like most all the teachers in 
school. And I like to take the car hub caps off and throw them away. 
It’s all right if the school blow up with a hand grenade, or the school 
would burn up. That’s all I can say for now. Signed, Nobody.” 

In ninth grade Dick began going with a gang of boys a year or two 
older than he. His chums rode about in rattletrap cars purchased at 
junkyard prices. The boys’ big hope was to qualify for membership in 
an informal club called the “Heaven Hounds.” Members in good 
standing were expected to drive at least fifty miles an hour inside 
the city limits, a rule that brought the young motorists into constant 
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trouble with the police. Though speeding was a popular sport among 
the Heaven Hounds, their favorite game was “chicken.” To play it, 
members assembled in their cars in an empty field and tried to outdo 
one another in dangerous stunts. Each driver was out to prove that 
he was not afraid, that is, not “chicken.” The game culminated in 
a dash at full speed toward the edge of a cliff. The first driver to 
slow down was “chicken.” Two cars actually went over the edge, 
though at the last possible moment before the plunge, the drivers 
leaped out. 

Dick, who was not quite sixteen, could not legally drive. Even so, 
one evening he and a friend “borrowed” a car parked near their home. 
They picked up two girls, went riding, and wound up in a ditch. 
Though driver and passengers escaped injury, they were picked up by 
the police, who found a stolen gun on Dick. The boy was taken into 
court with considerable publicity, which made him the center of at- 
tention at school. After the clash with the law, Dick became more 
hostile and more unruly than ever in his classes. Eventually he was 
sent to the state school for delinquent boys. 


Myrna first came to our attention when a sociometric test in fourth 
grade identified her as a “withdrawn” child. A pretty, blonde, blue- 
eyed girl, she was extremely shy, afraid to speak in class, and, accord- 
ing to her classmates, afraid to play games. Her teachers felt baffled 
in their attempts to help her. Reading was very difficult for Myrna. 
Twice she had failed in school because she could not read. In spite of 
individual tutoring by a remedial-reading teacher, Myrna’s work 
showed little improvement. To add to her distress, she was not well. 
She was absent a great deal because of stomach upsets, though the 
doctor could find nothing physically wrong with her. 

Myrna lived at home with her mother and a small sister, The father, 
a factory worker, was a fairly steady man, though harsh to Myrna and 
sometimes cruel to his wife. The mother had many complaints. She 
complained about Myrna’s health and encouraged her to stay home 
when she felt ill. She complained about the school, which she blamed 
for Myrna’s poor reading. 
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The school provided a great deal of special tutoring in reading for 
Myrna. A volunteer, interested in helping children who were having 
difficulty, coached Myrna and became very much attached to her. 
The work seemed to help. The teachers came to feel that Myrna was 
making progress and passed her along from year to year. Actually it 
would have added to Myrna’s difficulties to fail her. She was already 
two years older than her classmates and big for her age. She had ma- 
tured early, and, by the age of twelve, when she was in fifth grade, 
she was growing into an attractive woman. 

Eventually, at sixteen years of age, Myrna reached ninth grade. 
She was now grown up physically but quite incapable of doing high- 
school work. Her reading was at about fourth-grade level. Discour- 
aged and unsure of herself, she was convinced that she was stupid. 
She was so fearful that she avoided talking to adults at school lest 
they make demands on her that would prove too great. For example, 
she did not report the theft of a sweater from her locker. She thought 
the office secretary would ask questions she could not answer. She 
said to her counselor, “Oh, I’m so dumb I don’t like to talk to people 
because they'll find out how dumb I am.” In home-economics class 
when she had trouble with a piece of sewing, she made no move 
to get help. Rather than seek out the teacher, she did nothing for 
several days and finally took a failing mark for the grading period. 

At home, things were going poorly for Myrna. Boys were asking her 
for dates, but her mother, suspicious of all of them, made it unpleasant 
for any who came to the house. One boy, a Senior in high school, per- 
sisted in going with Myrna, but when the boy came to her home, her 
mother made it extremely difficult for them to be alone together. She 
watched them closely and accused Myrna of misconduct if the pair so 
much as stepped out into the hall to be alone. If Myrna and her friend 
went to a movie, her mother would set a time for her daughter to get 
home. She would be waiting for them when they came back, and as 
soon as they returned she would send the boy away. 

Speaking to her counselor, Myrna confided that she was all mixed 
up and tired of life. What was there to this business of living anyway? 
You were born. You grew up. You got married. You had children. 
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What did it add up to? Was life anything more than tiredness? Did 
life amount to anything more than disgust? 


\ Dick’s story and Myrna’s follow in essence the story of hard-to- 
reach youth. These boys and girls fall into two groups. One group is 
made up of young people like Dick. They are discontented, aggressive, 
hungry for excitement, and hostile to school and to legal authority. In 
this group, boys outnumber girls. The other group is made up of young 
people like Myra. They are the fearful, the shy, and the apathetic. In 
this group girls are in the majority. 

Both types of maladjustment grow out of one general cause. The 
boy or girl is failing to grow up successfully. These young people feel 
the physical strength of adulthood and the stirrings of manhood or 
womanhood. They are no longer children. But they are not becoming 
adults. And there lies the trouble. For these boys and girls, the path- 
ways to adulthood are blocked. 

There are three such pathways. School is one. School is an avenue 
to better jobs. School is also an avenue to places of prestige and 
privilege among the young people of the community. The leaders in 
school activities are high-school Juniors and Seniors. They are the 
athletes and the social leaders. They have the highest prestige in 
the world of teen-agers. But the youth who is failing in school—the 
youth who will probably never be a Junior or a Senior—knows that 
he cannot hope to achieve prestige and win privileges through 
school. 

Another pathway to adulthood is work. For the fourteen- or fifteen- 
year-old, this avenue is blocked by child-labor laws, which prevent 
him from getting a steady job unless he lives on a farm and works at 
home. Even the sixteen- or seventeen-year-old who drops out of school 
has difficulty in finding a path to adulthood through a job because em- 
ployers are reluctant to hire young people under eighteen and be- 
cause apprenticeships are scarce on the American labor scene. 

The third pathway to adulthood is marriage, a pathway sought by 
many girls who are blocked in their progress in school. For some girls, 
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marriage at fifteen or sixteen is actually a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of growing up. But for an inexperienced girl, who is all too 
likely to make a mistake, marriage is a dangerous answer. This path- 
way is blocked for many girls who would like to take it. Well-meaning 
but fearful parents may object. Or the girl may have to wait until her 
prospective husband has completed his military service. 

Thus a dangerously large proportion of boys and girls meet road- 
blocks in the path of growing up. These young people have little 
choice but to wait several years, until society acknowledges their 
readiness for adulthood. During this waiting period, the aggressive 
ones seek excitement and sensual gratification, acting out their fan- 
tasies of being grown up. The passive ones live out the interval in 
apathy, hopelessness, and daydreaming. 


The plight of these hard-to-reach boys and girls is the result of three 
failures. Their families have failed them. The school has failed them, 
and society has failed them. 

Nearly every one of these boys and girls comes from a poor family 


environment. They have grown up to an accompaniment of fighting 
and disagreement between the parents; often the family has been 
broken by desertion or divorce. The father or mother may have been 
given to drinking, law breaking, or sexual promiscuity. The mother 
may have had to work outside the home. Her long hours and her 
weariness spelled neglect for her children. One or both parents have 
presented a poor model to the children. 

The crucial need is to improve family life. But this task is exceed- 
ingly difficult since it means changing the outlook and behavior of 
mothers and fathers whose own childhood and youth followed the 
pattern of the boys and girls described here. Somehow the vicious 
circle must be broken. 

Whether or not family life is improved, many children will still be 
slow learners. For many of them, school, under present circumstances, 
will be a place of discouragement, frustration, and punishment. Some- 
how schools must find a way to work with slow-learning children. 
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Schools must find a way of helping these children get as much as pos- 
sible out of classes. Schools must offer these boys and girls an experi- 
ence of accomplishment and reward for constructive work. Otherwise, 
the school has no business keeping these boys and girls in classes at all. 

Here and there, good ideas are being put into practice to help the 
slow learner. Special work with these children should probably be 
started as early as first or second grade. They should be in the care of 
teachers who are interested in helping slow children. The ungraded 
primary room is one useful device. Children from six to eight years of 
age may remain in the room for as long as three or four years. When 
the pupils have the necessary skills, they are passed to a regular third 
or fourth grade. In this way, slow children are not punished by obvi- 
ous failure, nor are they promoted to classes where work is beyond 
their comprehension. 

Still, there are bound to be some boys and girls who reach eighth 
or ninth grade although their reading is at a fourth- or fifth-grade 
level. For these students, junior high school will continue to be cru- 
cial. For this reason, the junior high school should also have a program 
for slow learners, a program geared to their ability, yet a program 
that at the same time gives them a reasonably clear pathway for 
growth. Work opportunity and work experience are essential for these 
boys and girls. By earning money and doing useful work, they can 
generally get the feeling of sucessful growing up even if their school 
performance is a source of discouragement to them. In a rural area, 
work experience can usually be obtained on a farm or in a farm house- 
hold. But in towns and cities, patient and persistent programs should 
be set up to find jobs and to supervise the work of these young people. 

Society in general, apart from its influence on home and school, can 
take steps to clear the path to growing up for hard-to-reach youth. 
Some measures, of course, have been taken. The program of Aid to 
Dependent Children has enabled some responsible mothers to stay at 
home and care for their children. Family-service agencies in larger 
cities have helped many husbands and wives to work out their family 
problems. Mental-health clinics, which are growing in number, are 
helping disturbed children and their parents. 
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Society can help hard-to-reach youth directly by taking two other 
important steps. The first is to examine child-labor laws carefully 
to find out whether, under present industrial conditions, the laws 
may not unnecessarily limit the opportunity of boys and girls four- 
teen years old and over to get wholesome work experience. The 
other is to develop and expand recreation programs that will give 
teen-agers a chance to get, under wholesome circumstances, the 
excitement and adventure and pleasure that many young people 
crave. 

There is no easy cure-all for the dangerous social malady of the 
hard-to-reach youth. But we do know enough about the problem to 
take useful measures to reach these young people through the home, 
the school, and the community. We can, if we will, set aside many ob- 
stacles that stand astride the pathways to growth and responsible 
adulthood. 
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Teacher’s Self-expectations: 
How Realistic Are They? 


I vividly recall a young teacher who could not control a group of 
defiant high-school boys. He had been teaching only a few months, 
but already he was convinced that he was a dismal failure. No one 
must know the dark despair and the hatred that welled up within 
him, this teacher told himself. He was on the verge of resigning from 
his position when an intuitive administrator sensed the churning 
emotions that the teacher was trying to hide. With sympathetic un- 
derstanding the administrator helped this man stay on the job. The 
administrator did more: he helped his despairing staff member de- 
velop into an extremely competent teacher. 

Many teachers, like this one, hold themselves to expectations that 
are unrealistic, expectations that can be a source of dissatisfaction 
and constant strain in the classroom. Some teachers, for example, 
think that they should love their students unfailingly and, in turn, be 
unfailingly loved by them. These teachers believe that their admin- 
istrators expect to see signs of this unfaltering love whenever they 
step into a classroom. The evidence demanded is a quiet, orderly 
room. Hence the teachers strive to avoid the slightest disturbance, 
since even minor breaks in order carry the risk of disapproval. Other 
teachers have the idea that the personality of the student is so fragile 
that firmness, anger, or insistence on study may produce trauma. 
These teachers make it a cardinal rule to treat students with utmost 


gentleness. 
I. N. Berwin, M.D., psychiatric consultant for the San Francisco Unified School 
District, is also associated with the Children’s Division of the Langley Porter Neuro- 


psychiatric Institute, Department of Psychiatry, University of California School of 
Medicine. 
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There is another dubious notion abroad. Teachers are being told 
that they should be experts on child-rearing, prepared to instruct 
parents on how to be better parents. To live up to the requirement, 
teachers often feel impelled to give mothers and fathers explicit and 
detailed instruction on how they can help their children. When the 
advice fails repeatedly, the teacher feels more inadequate than ever, 
and at this point he may begin to think of easier ways of earning a 
living. 


I have consulted with many teachers who studied at many col- 
leges (1). In working with these men and women, I have tried to 
learn what led to the unrealistic expectations these teachers had of 
themselves, what produced their self-defeating attitudes toward | 
children and their parents. To find an explanation I studied the pro- 
fessional preparation required of teachers. As I have come to under- 
stand it, most of the attitudes of the student teacher are not explicit- 
ly taught. Rather they are caught. The student teacher's ideas of 
how a good teacher should behave and feel reflect his instructors’ 
ideas. I discovered also that schools of education seem to pay little 
attention to the difficulties, strains, and burdens of classroom teach- 
ing. Professors emphasize the elements of good discipline in a class- 
room, but professors rarely, if ever, talk about the feelings of the 
teacher who is confronted with problems in discipline. The advice 
that professors give their students on such problems often makes the 
solution seem very simple indeed, but instead of helping the student 
teacher, the advice leaves the troubled trainee feeling more 
estranged and uneasy than ever over the emotions he finds within 
himself. Students seldom learn from their professors what feelings 
difficult classroom experiences may normally engender in the teach- 
er. Most trainees are under the impression that only calm, kind, lov- 
ing, and patient emotions are worthy of a teacher and that all un- 
gentle emotions are frowned upon, as indeed they often are, by pro- 
fessors and administrators. When these trainees move into their pro- 
fession, they continue to cling to these beliefs. Like the high-school 
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faculty member who was about to resign, they think that they should 
have no unpleasant emotions. If, in spite of themselves, unpleasant 
emotions do well up, teachers seem to think that their feelings must 
be hidden. 

I remember several conferences at which teachers recounted their 
difficulties with hostile, aggressive students. At these sessions I told 
the teachers that in their place I might feel angry and hateful toward 
a student. Whenever I make this admission, teachers glance anxious- 
ly at the administrator, if he happens to be in the room. When the 
administrator agrees with me, the teachers sigh in relief, and I can 
see strained facial muscles relax. The transformation is unmistakable. 
It takes place as soon as it is clear that at times anger and hatred are 
not reprehensible but quite understandable and human. 

It is essential to help trainees understand and accept the wide- 
ranging emotions they may encounter in themselves in the class- 
room. Only as teachers accept their feelings and dare to speak of 
them can they avoid the anxiety that their emotions may erupt into 
sadistic, revengeful behavior. The experienced teacher well knows 
that eruptions of pent-up emotions can be harmful to the child and 
disruptive to the teacher-child relationship. However, a distinction 
must be made between being aware of feelings, hostile or otherwise, 
and acting on them irrationally. The purpose of becoming aware of 
all one’s feelings and not repressing them—and the warning bears 
repeating—is to avoid the wear and tear of tension and repression as 
well as the possibility that, under the guise of kindness and firmness, 
sadistic and retaliatory feelings may find expression. 

The subject, of course, has a bearing on mental health. It would 
certainly be a boon to the mental hygiene of the prospective teacher 
to feel that his professors understood the emotions that he might en- 
counter in himself as he taught in the classroom. By exploring these 
emotions with students, understanding professors can give beginning 
teachers insights that can safeguard emotional health. Forthright, 
honest, experienced teachers can make a valuable contribution by 
sharing their feelings and experiences with student teachers. 
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Throughout practice teaching, it is customary for students to moot 
to discuss teaching techniques. At these sessions, a way might by 
opened for student teachers to discuss their emotions, especially , 
emotions that may take hold when a young teacher is confronted by 
a hostile, provocative, stubbornly negativistic student or by a placid- 
ly indifferent one. If student teachers came to feel that their emo- 
tions were understood and accepted by their professors, less of the 
teachers’ energy would be expended in repressing turbulent, for- 
bidden emotions and more energy would be available for working 
with difficult children. 

If I seem to labor the point, I do so because of my own experi- 
ences with teachers whom I have tried to help. At times, they can- 
not hear what I have to say that might help them in their work. 
Before a troubled teacher can listen to me, I have to demonstrate to 
him that the emotions difficult children may set off are understand- 
able and not shameful. The teachers’ emotions, unpleasant as they 
may be, are a reality that must be faced frankly. The teacher who 
recognizes his emotions and handles them wisely has come to grips _, 
with a common source of classroom stress. . 


One way, then, to help the teacher function within the realities of 
the classroom is to help him understand himself. Another way is to 
help him understand the role he plays in the child’s growth and 
development. We have recently added to our knowledge of how 
personality evolves. During the past ten years, especially, we have 
come to appreciate the need to understand the child’s experiences 
with meaningful adults in his life, adults who have a powerful in- 
fluence in determining his personality (3). Parents, of course, are 
among these adults. It has become clearer to us that certain parental 
conflicts, and attitudes that stem from these conflicts, can cause dis- 
tortions in personality development. By the age of six, these distor- 
tions can be quite marked and difficult to modify. The last point de- 
serves to be stressed, since teachers are being made to feel respon- 
sible for changing the personality of disturbed students, Teachers, as 
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we have already pointed out, are expected to take on the work of 
counseling children and parents. Those who would give teachers this 
responsibility seem to be unaware that trained psychotherapists may 
work with a family for years before they can detect any change in 
attitudes. 

Parents, of course, wield the earliest influence on the child. What 
kind of influence do they have on personality? In what kind of home 
can we expect the most wholesome development of personality? 
Certainly, a home where both parents are, first of all, relatively free 
of conflict and, beyond this, a home where both parents are fully 
aware of their own feelings and can speak of them openly. In the 
home that favors healthy growth, the mother enjoys nurturing her 
infant. Yet she does not need to deny her occasional weariness, her 
feelings of irritation and momentary longings to be free of the re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood. She can share her feelings of annoy- 
ance with her husband, and he, too, does not feel that he has to re- 
press his resentment at being tied down, tired, and sleepy. Both 
parents can indulge each other's feelings of wanting to be babied, 
and, at stressful times, both husband and wife feel free to ask them- 
selves: “Are children worth all this trouble?” In such an emotional 
climate, parents are able to love each other—as well as the child— 
freely. 

What does a child learn about emotions in a home where feelings 
are not repressed, in an atmosphere where the adults about him feel 
free to express emotions whether they are pleasant or hateful? 
Whether they are appropriately mature or infantile? From his par- 
ents’ example, the child learns how feelings can be expressed fully 
in ways that are not destructive to him, to others, or to the things 
around him. 

As the child in that home learns to talk, he finds that he may say 
what he feels. All emotions—even hateful, angry emotions—can be 
put into words without jeopardy. His outbursts do not provoke his 
parents into emotional withdrawal or hostility and thus set off in 
him fantasies of peril to those he loves. On the contrary, the prompt 
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ventilation of emotion leaves the child free to play or make excur- 
sions into the world around him. 

When the child ia this home becomes curious about his surround- 
ings, his mother and father encourage his explorations. As part of 
their encouragement, they place firm limits on activities that might 
endanger him. The limits reduce conflict yet leave the child free to 
explore areas that are reasonably safe. As the child grows, he be- 
comes more and more eager to put his capacities to full use. The 
helpless dependency of infancy is often pictured as an idyllic state 
that the child gives up only with the greatest reluctance. On the 
contrary, the satisfactions and pleasures that learning brings the 
child at each stage of growth make him eager to continue to learn 
and grow without regret for the gradual loss of the pleasures of de- 
pendency. Satisfactions from learning, from mastering tasks, and 
from creativity are universal, the inevitable product of wholesome 
growth. 

At times, however, neurotic conflict interferes with children’s de- 
velopment. The child who has conflicts about learning may show 
his distress by hostility, anger, sullenness, or indifference. Usually his 
parents also have conflicts about learning, conflicts that probably 
date back to childhood and make the mother and father tense, help- 
less, and dependent on others. Their lives are marked by the inevita- 
ble disappointment that comes to those who expect others to fulfil 
old, unmet yearnings. Such parents are unable to help their child 
experience the pleasure of learning. In such a home, little construc- 
tive learning takes place, and understanding acceptance of emotions 
is highly unlikely. 

If the child does not see acceptance demonstrated at home, 
where can he experience acceptance? Here the teacher can make an 
invaluable contribution to the child’s emotional development. The _ 
teacher can demonstrate behavior the child has never known. The 
teacher may be the first person the child has ever met who can 
accept a hostile outburst without withdrawing emotionally or with- 
out becoming angry or defensive. But before the teacher can accept 
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the child and his hostility, the teacher will have to face his own 
emotions and do so without feeling helpless before them. The teach- 
er himself will have to know the pleasure that comes from learning, 
the satisfaction that comes from mastery over self and environment. 
The task calls for a teacher who is fairly free of pretense about 
himself. 

The teacher may be able to help the child learn only very little, 
but by dint of firm, insistent expectancy, the teacher can gradually 
add to the child’s store of skills and knowledge. No experienced 
teacher or administrator needs to be reminded what it can mean to 
help a stubborn, hostile, or indifferent child learn even the smallest 
skill or achieve even the minutest scholastic success. The slightest 
achievement can help the child feel entirely different about himself 
and the world around him. This kind of teaching, it seems to me, is 
the greatest contribution the teacher can make to the mental health 
of his students. The teacher may try to counsel children or their 
parents. But his efforts in counseling cannot compare with the effect 


of persistence and firmness in helping a child learn and make a start, 
however small, toward measuring up to his capacities. 

Again, I may seem to belabor the obvious. I dwell on the point 
because recent efforts to make teachers counselors rather than better 


teachers seem to me to ignore insights gained from recent studies in 
ego psychology (3). Many teachers have told me that their slow, 
||constant insistence that work be done—their firmness in the face of 
\tantrums, illness, and excuses—finally paid off as the child began to 
| Such beginnings seem to reduce the child’s fears of the world 
about him. As the world seems less hostile, the child, in turn, feels 
less hostile, and, in time, less afraid and less helpless as well; and as 
the child feels the mastery that comes from learning, his hostility 
and fear and helplessness fall away even more. 
In this connection, I might add that teachers who have worked 
with seriously disturbed children—psychotic youngsters—have also 
discovered that the same emphasis on helping them to learn, how- 
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ever slowly, over a long period of time is important in their groping 
toward health. 

A recent conference on inpatient psychiatric settings for children 
disclosed that few teachers are prepared to work with children who 
have serious emotional ills. There is an ever increasing need for 
qualified teachers in this expanding field. There is also a need for 
teachers who can face difficult emotional problems in programs for 
the mentally retarded. For this work teachers need preparation that 
helps them accept and understand their own feelings plus addition- 
al practical experience on children’s wards in a hospital like the 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute. The problems of super- 
vising and integrating trainees in a psychiatric setting would have to 
be worked out carefully. However, a core of teachers who have had 
experience with seriously disturbed children could help prepare 
other teachers for such work and contribute greatly to all facets of 
teacher education. Psychotic children are unusually sensitive to pre- 
tense. Their teachers must have self-awareness, and they must be 
honest in expressing their feelings. Principles learned from working 
with our most disturbed children could probably be adapted for 
work with children in our regular school program. It is my hope that 
some of the most mature teacher candidates will be encouraged to 
explore and pioneer in this field, where much remains to be done in 
developing teaching methods. 

Somewhere in their preparation, teachers who work with dis- 
turbed children should be helped to understand that their real job 
with parents is to listen uncritically to their troubles. The teacher's 
suggestions, if they are needed, should center on ways of improving 
the child’s schoolwork. Here, also, concentration on schoolwork has 
often helped parents who want to help their children. The teacher 
can point out to parents that firm insistence on learning in school 
and, where necessary, at home, can be helpful. Again, the teacher 
gives his help by way of educational problems, not the neurotic 
troubles of the parent and the child. The teacher cannot hope to 
modify emotional difficulties a great deal. By working on school 
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problems, an area where the teacher is competent, he can best help 
parents deal with their child in an area where they can be compe- 
tent—responsible parenthood. 


Now for my last point: the role of the administrator. Many teach- 
ers have personal problems that make it difficult for them to enjoy 
teaching, to feel at ease in the classroom, free of conflict and able to 
be firm. In my experience as a consultant, I have met administrators 
who, through long experience plus an intuitive feeling for people, 
have unconsciously become the kind of administrator I am about to 
describe. They behave with their teachers as they hope their teach- 
ers will behave with their students. These administrators are avail- 
able to hear teachers’ troubles. These administrators relieve teachers 
of the feeling, often imbued in school staffs, that they should be able 
to do their job by themselves. These administrators want no teacher 
in their school to feel that he is carrying a burden alone. Yet the 
administrators I am describing are honest about their limitations. 
They do not pretend to know everything or to be able to solve all 
problems. By their readiness to admit that some difficulties are be- 
yond them, by their willingness to admit defeat at times, they help 
the teacher feel less guilty about his own difficulties and often spur 
him to try again. 

Although the administrator listens to his teachers’ troubles, he 
firmly but sympathetically insists that each teacher do his own job. 
The administrator does not permit the teacher to abdicate his role 
to the administrator, for he knows that the teacher can be happier 
and more content with himself only as he learns to teach more 
effectively. The administrator does not hide his own feelings from 
himself, nor does he suppress his disappointment or even anger with 
teachers who continue to be helpless. However, he takes care to 
impart to his staff his certainty about the value of his work and 
shares with them what he has learned about achieving satisfaction 
in it. Unconsciously the staff emulates him. 

The more troubled and anxious a teacher is in his work, the more 
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important it is that he be helped to do his job better. One way of 
working toward better teaching performance is to set high standards 
for every aspect of the job. Tardiness, slovenliness, and inaccuracy, 
if overlooked, lead to ever increasing difficulties, accompanied by 
increasing anxiety about holding the position. Thus, the more 
troubled the teacher, the more attentive the administrator must be 
to details. The administrator's constant insistence on better perform- 
ance and his willingness to accept the teacher's anger without retali- 
ation eventually result in a better job and increased pleasure in 
teaching. Above all, the administrator who concentrates on getting 
the best possible teaching can afford to ignore personality problems 
and quirks that do not stand in the way of competent teaching. He 
can feel secure that his helpful vigilance in requiring good teaching 
can be an aid to his teachers’ well-being. 

I am aware that in every teachers college there are a few profes- 
sors, supervisors, and seminar leaders who explore the subject of 
teachers’ feelings (2). I also know administrators who help their 
teachers immeasurably by blending firmness and sympathetic un- 


derstanding. It is my hope that more and more student teachers will 
be given the opportunity to explore the realm of emotions and that 


more and more teachers will be able to count on the support that the 
right blend of understanding and firmness in an administrator can 
bring a school staff. 
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Are the Professional Test-Makers 
Determining What We Teach? 


Fifty years ago the first crude objective tests appeared. Ever since 
then the question has been asked: “Do the test-makers determine 
what is taught?” No doubt the question will continue to arise as long 
as standardized tests are used in our schools. Actually, the question 
should be asked. It is in the interest of the schools to do so. Practi- 
cally everyone engaged in testing realizes that measurement may 
unduly influence the work of the schools, and practically everyone 
in this field wants to avoid this danger. 

At the outset, we should note that tests vary in their potential in- 
fluence on classroom teaching. Five kinds of tests are used in 
schools: intelligence or scholastic-aptitude tests, achievement tests, 
measures of interests, measures of personal qualities, and measures 
of special abilities. The last three need not be considered here. They 
are not tests on which teachers feel pressed to have students make 
high scores. Perhaps schools should give more attention to students’ 
interest, personal qualities, and special aptitudes; and perhaps tests 
could be used to direct attention to these somewhat nebulous and 
often neglected areas. But important as these subjects are, they are 
not our concern here. We can only note that students’ test scores on 
interests, personal qualities, and special aptitudes are not likely to 
shape classroom teaching. 

Likewise, teachers have seldom made it a practice to gear their 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER is executive director of the Educational Records Bureau in New 
York City. His article is adapted from a paper ao at the regional meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators held February 22-25, 1958, in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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teaching to intelligence tests or scholastic-aptitude tests. Certainly, 
in the past, schools have rarely set out to improve verbal, numerical, 
spatial, or other aptitudes with the intention of raising scores on 
standardized tests. However, during the past few years the picture 
has changed. Why? Because of the growing pressures for college ad- 
mission and because of the use of scholastic-aptitude tests to screen 
applicants. We are seeing the effects of these pressures in the second- 
ary schools. Today, for example, many students who want to get into 
college are being given special preparation for the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test. To prepare candi- 
dates, instruction is sometimes being scheduled in regular classes, 
and some schools are providing special practice outside regular 
classes. Tutoring and coaching schools are also offering their serv- 
ices. As competition for admission to college mounts, we can expect 
to see more and more attempts to improve applicants’ chances by 
teaching them to meet the hurdle of scholastic-aptitude tests. 

On the other hand, as more research is carried on and the findings 
become known, these practices may be discouraged. Research spon- 
sored by the College Entrance Examination Board has failed to show 
that special teaching and coaching yield substantial gains on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Even when representatives of the Board 
gave the special instruction and took care to use the best procedures 
they could devise, scores climbed very little. Still, even small gains in 
test scores may be desirable if they reflect genuine gains in verbal 
and numerical ability, But so far, the evidence indicates that the im- 
provement is hardly worth the effort:\ Just as much could be ac- 
complished by spending the time on the regular work of the school. 


We have noted that tests that measure personality, interests, and 
special ability seldom set goals for classroom teaching. Moreover, in 
the past, intelligence tests and tests of scholastic aptitude have had 
little influence on teaching. The question that we are considering, 
then, boils down to this: Do the professional makers of achievement 
tests decide what is taught in English, mathematics, science, social 
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studies, foreign languages, and other subjects? Actually the question 
has two parts. Do the makers of achievement tests determine the 
nature and content of the curriculum? Do they determine the kind 
of instruction that students receive? Let us consider each query. 

First, we should note how modern test-makers go about preparing 
tests. Years ago, when achievement tests first appeared, some test- 
makers devised measuring instruments without consulting teachers 
at all. If this was once true, it is no longer. The construction of a 
reputable, modern achievement test or a battery of tests calls for 
teamwork between teachers and test specialists. Today a committee 
of teachers usually tells the test-makers in detail what subject matter 
and what skills should be covered. Often the teachers go on to draw 
up the first rough draft of the questions. The teachers’ judgments are 
then checked against many textbooks and courses of study. It is only 
after these steps have been taken that the first experimental forms of 
the tests are prepared and the work of tryout, item validation, and 
norming starts. When drafts of the final forms of the test are ready, 
the questions are scrutinized critically, again by teachers, this time 
by many more than took part in the planning and the writing. If 
necessary, the new drafts are revised on the basis of the teachers’ 
comments. Thus, it is the teachers who really determine the content 
of the tests.'The test-makers simply provide the technical assistance. 
True, in some schools, the published tests may influence the content 
of courses, but if the teachers and test-makers have done their work 
well, the curriculum may be the better for the influence. 

Now for the next question: Are test-makers determining the kind 
of instruction that students receive? The question is prompted by 
the misgiving that teachers require of students only the kinds of 
responses called for in objective tests. The tests, it is feared, en- 
courage the collection of isolated bits of information to the neglect 
of broad understanding. Critics have sometimes accused makers of 
objective tests of fostering the “multiple-choice mind.” 

Undoubtedly some teachers, prompted by the desire to have their 
students do well, require the memorizing of isolated bits of informa- 
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tion. Actually, the influence of tests depends in no small way on the 
attitude toward tests fostered in the local school system, a point to 
which we shall return. 

It must be acknowledged that many of the earlier achievement 
tests were heavily weighted with factual items. These tests placed a 
premium on the learning of course content. Recent achievement 
tests, on the other handNhave as a major aim the measurement of 
broad abilities\Anyone who has carefully examined the new Sequen- 
tial Tests of Educational Progress, a series published by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, must be impressed by the degree to which 
the tests in science, social studies, and other subjects have been 
divorced from the content of any particular course of study. If these 
newer tests have an influence on teaching, their influence will be 
in the direction of encouraging the development of broad abilities 
and understandings, not specific learnings. If such tests continue to 
increase in number and influence, it is possible that the pendulum 
will swing too far in the direction of the development of over-all 
abilities. If teaching takes this turn, organized content may be 
neglected. 

Are test-makers determining the work of the schools? The final 
answer is decided largely by the schools themselves. If the schools, 
and particularly the heads of schools, regard tests as goals of in- 
struction and judge teachers by their students’ success on tests, 
teachers will almost inevitably conduct their classes with an eye 
to the test score. To safeguard themselves, teachers will try to find 
out what a test demands and tailor their teaching accordingly. As 
we have said earlier, teachers are not wholly subject to the pro- 
fessional test-maker. As long as test-makers continue to ask teachers 
to determine the design of standardized tests, teachers will have a 
voice in their design. But regardless of the teachers’ role in test- 
making, school heads who put a high premium on test scores may 
shackle the better and more experimentally inclined teachers. 

Tests need not determine what is taught in the classroom. The 
best way to avoid a test-determined school program is to use tests 
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for the purpose for which they are primarily designed and suited— 
to appraise the status and growth of individual students and to 
help counselors and teachers do a better job of instructing and 
guiding individual students. Although teachers will find it helpful 
to use test results to study their class as a whole, the chief value of 
a test lies in its meaning for the individual student. Test results 
should, by all means, be recorded cumulatively and interpreted in 
the light of additional subjective information about the pupil. This 
is the way, above all others, that test-makers want their tests used. 
When tests are so used, there is little, if any, incentive to teach for 
them. 


Actually the schools themselves, through their use of test results, 
decide whether tests will determine what is taught. For this reason, 
it seemed advisable to canvass a number of schools on the subject. 
A brief questionnaire was sent on a postal card to members of the 
Educational Records Bureau. They were asked the following ques- 
tions: 

Do you believe that standardized tests are influencing what is taught in your 
school? Yes No 
If yes, would you say that the influence is great, considerable, or slight? 


Do you believe that standardized tests are influencing methods of teaching in 
your school? Yes No 


If yes, do you regard the influence as great, considerable, or slight? 


Space was allowed on the card for any comments members might 
wish to volunteer. 
Cards were sent out to the 720 institutional members of the Edu- 


cational Records Bureau: 625 were independent schools, 70 were 
public schools and public school systems, and 25 were colleges. At 
the time this article was prepared, usable replies had been received 
from 507 schools in all, or about 70 per cent of the membership. 
Do you believe that standardized tests are influencing what is 
taught in your school? Two hundred and fifty-five schools, or 51 
per cent, answered “yes”; 243 schools, or 49 per cent, answered 
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“no.” Of those that replied “yes,” 12 schools, or 5 per cent, said that 
the influence was great; 100 schools, or 39 per cent, indicated that 
the influence was considerable; and 148 schools, or 56 per cent, 
thought that the influence was slight. 

Do you believe that standardized tests are influencing methods 
of teaching in your school? Two hundred and two schools, or 41 per 
cent, answered “yes”; and 296 schools, or 59 per cent, replied “no.” 
Of those that answered “yes,” 3 schools, or 2 per cent, thought that 
the influence was great; 85 schools, or 42 per cent, reported that it 
was considerable; and 114 schools, or 56 per cent, said that it was 
slight. 

About half the respondents, then, believe that standardized tests 
are influencing what is taught in their schools. About two-fifths be- 
lieve that tests are influencing their methods of teaching to some 
extent! However, more than half of those who say that some influ- 
ence is present believe that the influence on both counts is slight. 
More than three-fourths of the schools reported that the tests have 
only slight, or no, influence, on the curriculum and methods of 
teaching. 

Two facts should be noted here. First, the responses of the in- 
dependent, or private schools, which make up the bulk of the 
membership of the Bureau, weighted the results of the survey. 
Moreover, so few colleges took part in the study that only the most 
tentative conclusions can be drawn from replies of these members. 

Two hundred and fifteen independent schools, or a little less than 
half of the 432 independent schools that responded, replied that 
they believed that standardized tests were influencing what was 
taught in their schools; about three-fifths of these schools reported 
that the influence was slight. Of 18 colleges that replied, 2 thought 
that their curriculums were being influenced by standardized tests; 
both described the influence as considerable, In the public schools, 
however, 38, or nearly three-fourths of the 53 schools replying, 
thought that tests were influencing what was taught; and 21 of the 
schools, or more than half, found the influence considerable or great. 
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Of 432 independent schools, 170, or slightly less than two-fifths, 
thought the tests were influencing methods; more than half said 
the influence was slight. Twenty-nine public schools, or slightly 
more than half of the 53 that replied, reported that standardized 
tests were influencing teaching methods; about half of these indi- 
cated that the influence was considerable or great. Three of the 13 
colleges that responded replied that tests influenced teaching meth- 
ods. Two colleges found the influence considerable; one rated the 
influence as slight. 

What do these reports tell us about the schools represented in the 
Educational Records Bureau? According to the replies from the 
majority of independent schools and colleges, standardized tests do 
not greatly influence the curriculum and methods of teaching. Ac- 
cording to the replies from a large proportion of the public schools, 
tests do have a considerable influence on what is taught and how. 

What accounts for the difference between the responses? One 
possible explanation can be cited. Each year, in the spring and the 
fall, most of the independent schools of the Bureau take part in 
organized testing programs. In working with these schools, the 
Bureau stresses the use of test results for the instruction and guid- 
ance of individual students. On the other hand, the Bureau has 
had less opportunity to stress these uses with public school mem- 
bers, many of which have their own testing programs. Moreover, 
a considerable proportion of the member public schools are in New 
York State, where Regents Examinations no doubt exert a good deal 
of influence. The independent schools, on the contrary, are more 
widely scattered geographically. 

The brief questionnaire did not ask member schools whether 
they considered the influence of the tests as favorable or unfavor- 
able. However, a number of respondents volunteered the informa- 
tion in notes added to the cards. Even in schools where standardized 
tests were believed. to be influencing the curriculum and methods 
of teaching, it should be said once more that professional test- 
makers may not have had as much influence as the teachers who 
took a leading part in setting up the objectives and the content of 
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s, the tests. Many schools in the survey regarded the teachers’ influ- 
d ence favorably, provided the tests did not determine the curriculum. 
y In fact, in some schools, according to comments added to the ques- 
d tionnaires, faculty committees used test results, along with related 
i- information, to discover and correct weaknesses in course offerings. 
8 When tests influence teaching in this way, many of the notes went 
- on to say, the influence is salutary. 
e 
Tests are powerful instruments. With the mounting competition 
e that students face, there is danger that the influence of tests may 
e reach a point where they will actually determine content and 
0 methods of teaching. As pointed out earlier, teachers, and particu- 
P larly administrators, can do a great deal to keep tests from acquiring 
, this function. To prevent tests from encroaching on inappropriate 
areas, teachers and administrators will do well to ‘avoid comparing 
e test scores of classes and schools. Tests will remain in a domain 
e where they can serve best if teachers and administrators use test 
1 results to guide individual students. 
e | Are the professional test-makers determining what we teach? 
4 There is no categorical answer to the question. The answer depends 
S on the kind of tests given, the procedures used in test construction, 
: and the use made of test results. Use is an all-important clue to the 
, answer. Tests—particularly achievement tests—are put to a variety 
, of uses. Scores may decide whether a student has successfully com- 
pleted a course or whether he will be admitted to college. As long 
; as tests are used in ways that threaten the status or promotion of 
students and teachers, it will be difficult to keep measuring instru- 
ments from affecting what is studied and what is taught. On the 


other hand, when tests are used to help individual students—when 

they are used as a basis for assessing potentialities, for differential 
| prediction of success in various areas, for correction of weaknesses, 
and for guidance toward reasonable goals—then there is little or no 
incentive for students or teachers to make special preparation for 
tests. Then tests may take their place as one of a variety of tech- 
niques designed to help schools do a better job with each student. 


PROCTER THOMSON 


Claremont Men’s College and Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 


Economic Education and 


Public Policy 


Economic illiteracy is a dangerous indulgence for a democratic soci- 
ety; private folly cannot create public wisdom. 

Economics is an uncommon technique for organizing common 
sense; it is the disinterested study of the interplay of individual self- 
interest. As a philosophy of practical action, bounded at one end by 
logic and at the other by intuition, economic analysis is an engine of 
thought that sums up the spirit of the age: scientific, tough-minded, 
and materialistic. 

The insufferable epithet, “the dismal science,” was conjured up by 
Thomas Carlyle in honor of the gloomy prophecy of Parson Malthus, 
who argued that limited resources, unlimited fertility, and diminish- 
ing returns would bring the race down to the meanest level of sub- 
sistence. The epithet is often echoed by college undergraduates, 
though for different reasons than those that moved doubting 
Thomas. 


“A prophet is not without honor save in his own country and in 
his own house.” Economics is not wholly understood or widely ac- 
cepted by the civilization that created it. It is a dark and obscure 
subject; its practitioners are quarrelsome; almost any economist 
worth his salt can dip into his bag of tricks and emerge with a dozen 
different answers to some simple question. Apart from these obvious 
faults, the public is leery of economists for many reasons, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Attitudes of several groups are symptomatic. 


ProcTeR THOMSON is associate professor of economics at Claremont Men’s College 
and Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California. 
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Group One includes the Total Abstainers. They judge the subject 
as equal parts boredom and mystery and will have none of it. They 
dismiss as beneath their notice such questions as “Why are the wages 
of white-collar workers lower than the earnings of factory workers of 
comparable ability?” or “Why isn’t it bound to be profitable to buy 
undeveloped land and hold it for a rise when everyone knows the 
property is going to become more valuable?” This group refuses to 
be drawn into debate on such questions as the economic conse- 
quences of Walter Reuther and Senator Byrd or the hassle between 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve over supporting the price of 
government bonds or the tendency of public universities to price 
private institutions out of the market by lower student fees plus 
higher (slightly) faculty salaries. And discussions of economic ab- 
stractions—like interest rates, money, or national income—are abomi- 
nations to be avoided at all costs. Such people are highly dangerous, 
for they decide economic issues on irrelevant grounds. 

Group Two includes the Self-made Experts. For them economics 
holds no mystery. They make the leap from personal experience to 
universal principles without pause to examine what others have 
thought or written. And what experience lacks, prejudice supplies— 
eked out by half-remembered bits of wisdom from newspaper edi- 
torials, political exhortations, and cocktail conversations. 

In this numerous company, Lord Keynes once observed, the 
monetary cranks occupy a special place of honor. The belief that we 
can create wealth by printing money—or by its modern equivalent, 
selling government bonds to banks—is an article of faith for the 
monetary crank, beginning grade. Higher rank is reserved for those 
who devise ingenious and expensive ways of concealing the process 
from public view. Though Self-made Experts are an abomination to 
the profession, they enliven the arena and serve to test our mettle. 
Besides, charity and humility counsel the admission that economists, 
including this one, could be wrong. 

Group Three encompasses the Partisans. Burdened with very little 
knowledge about the subject in general, they have a lively sense of 
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what is needed to advance their interests in particular. Members in 
this group come from several walks of life. Members include the 
businessmen who interpret economic freedom as freedom to com- 
bine, the men of good will who regard political liberty as a franchise 
to vote themselves money they could not earn, the dedicated trade 
unionists who preach open market on Sundays but closed shop on 
weekdays, and the independent farmers who nurture self-reliance on 
government handouts. 


“ ‘What is truth?” said jesting Pilate.” Economic verities, though of 
highest importance, are, like some shrouded mountain eminence, 
visible only on exceptionally calm days when the winds are still and 
the sky tranquil; but dwellers of the plain view these heights in the 
season of darkness. On all the great questions of social life, in other 
words, the advice of economists seems either obscure or contradic- 
tory. 

Economics, I readily grant, is a quarrelsome profession; this is a 
mark of the breed. We have developed an arsenal of invective for 
the interchange of opinion. Chicago's Henry Simons wrote of 
Harvard’s Alvin Hansen, “I come to bury Hansen. Praise he will re- 
ceive elsewhere.” Our verbal fireworks enliven the journals, confuse 
the public, and delight our enemies. But controversy occupies the 
margins; the hard central core of the discipline remains intact and is 
gradually extended as our knowledge advances. The brethren agree, 
in substance though not in detail, on how the price system works 
and how the social order apportions scarce resources and distributes 
income. 

Our engine of analysis, of course, cannot take us everywhere. The 
business cycle, for instance, is still an embarrassing and intractable 
mystery to all save a few soothsayers on the Potomac. Economic 
development or “the industrialization of underdeveloped areas” is a 
mare’s nest of social, historical, technological, and geographic “fac- 
tors” that taxes our analytical resources far beyond their present 
powers. Or, again, the impact of uncertainty on economic decisions— 
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though under joint attack by economists, statisticians, and mathe- 
maticians—is an uncertain part of our discipline. 


The specialist is a partisan of his speciality and can be expected to 
cry it up and tout its virtues. This bias properly discounted, mission- 
ary work for economic education may promote both private weal 
and public welfare. 

Economic knowledge, to begin with the trivial and the personal, 
is a valuable tool for getting on in the world. But, alas, as I learned 
long ago, economic knowledge is no open sesame to the useful art of 
making money. If it were, the American Economic Association 
would muster several million members instead of a few thousand. 

Economics can help the family spend its money wisely. A modest 
investment of time and effort in exploring the alternatives offered 
on the market yields sizable dividends to the consumer. A nose for 
bargains and a talent for arithmetic are virtues worth cultivating. 
The average middle-class household operates an expensive physical 
plant which, with the aid of an elaborate array of capital instru- 
ments, annually processes a formidable volume of raw materials. 
(The labor force in the home is smaller than it used to be, of course. 
Technical progress plus the high cost of servants has converted the 
middle-class housewife into a semiskilled machine-tender with a 
college education, and the modern kitchens into a nest of lurking 
dangers from escaping gases, powerful engines, and whirling 
blades. ) 

Economics is no small part of the ideas that reveal the order of the 
world. While the rightful claims of economics are not so grand as 
they are sometimes made to seem, economic insights illuminate the 
workings of society. The central mystery of our form of social organi- 
zation is how production, consumption, and the distribution of in- 
come are accomplished without unified direction and a central plan, 
how individual choices about bread, butter, autos, and houses are 
translated into social choices about outputs and prices in a tolerably 
regular and satisfactory fashion. This end is accomplished, and these 
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individual choices are made consistent with each other through an 
interlocking net of market relations. This system of market action is 
what Adam Smith meant by his brilliant but unfortunate phrase, 
“the invisible hand.” 

Economic analysis may also provide a model of systematic think- 
ing about social problems in general. I urge this claim most tenta- 
tively. Economists can indeed explain satisfactorily the narrow 
range of problems they have chosen to attack, and the methods of 
researchers in economics may be worthy of imitation by research 
workers in other areas. But if we try to extend the accomplishment, 
to use this engine of analysis for systematic theories of political ac- 
tion or historical causality, we may emerge with a handful of air. 

Now if personal advantage or cultural achievement were the 
whole of the matter, the promotion of economic knowledge, while 
useful work for idle hands, would scarcely be an urgent task of the 
times. Yet it assuredly is such a task because economic problems are 
an important part of the issues that now move the world. Economic 
understanding is a weapon in the struggle to preserve freedom, ex- 
tend democracy, and establish lasting security. Wise social choice 
demands an informed electorate. This is a Jeffersonian common- 
place that each generation must discover anew. An informed elec- 
torate must command the intellectual resources of its age and time. 
Economics is a vital segment of those resources. 


By what means shall we communicate with our audience? By the 
public schools, of course; but such an answer raises more questions 
than it resolves. 


In the first place, scarcely anyone who wishes to change the world 
or to make certain that it is not changed omits to plead for special 
dispensation from the schools. The success of any large number of 
these efforts would accomplish the ruin of our free public schools. 
Since life is short, time precious, and ability limited, the schools can 
scarcely teach all that is worth knowing. Moreover, free inquiry 
would be corrupted by special pleading or overwhelmed by trivia if 
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vested interests of every hue and temper could have their day in 
class. How, then, can we expect history or language or sociology to 
make way for economics in the crowded apprenticeship of youth? 

In the second place, economics is a difficult subject. A style of 
thought rather than a body of facts, it demands a high degree of 
intellectual sophistication on the part of the student who would see 
it clearly, apply it properly, and relate it meaningfully to other 
bodies of knowledge. Thus the teaching of economic insights in high 
schools and grade schools offers, as the well-worn phrase goes, both 
opportunity and challenge. The subject must be taught because it is 
essential to wise social choice in a democratic society, but economics 
cannot be introduced into the schools unless abstractions are brought 
down to earth and complexities reduced to manageable proportions. 


Economic education should enable the rational citizen to walk up 
to a practical problem, lay hold of the appropriate economic tools, 
and hammer out a successful solution. And, to prevent misuse and 
overemphasis, he should see the connection between economic in- 
sights and other dimensions of social life. 

I doubt that we shall promote these objectives by insisting on 
separate economics courses in grade school or high schools. We shall 
have to infiltrate and insinuate. Economics must be admixed with 
social studies; it must inform history, supplement literature, and 
illuminate mathematics (1). 

For example, social-studies textbooks in fourth and fifth grade use 
biographical examples to teach children the facts of community life: 
“Johnny's father is a lawyer, Billy’s dad runs a grocery store, and 
Mary’s family owns a filling station.” With a slight twist of the wrist, 
we can introduce the price system into the narrative. How, we 
might ask, does the community get the right number of lawyers, 
grocery-store proprietors, and filling-station operators? Through 
prices and relative earnings. If the town’s three filling-stations are 
prospering, several others may be attracted to the scene. Or if the 
community is tranquil and the law languishes, Johnny's father may 
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want to leave. Eventually, if everyone is free to move, the attempt of 
each to make the most of what he has makes for equal earnings for 
people of equal ability throughout the market as a whole. The price 
of their services settles at the level that clears the market. The town 
has the right number of specialists in terms of what it wants and is 
able to pay for. 

A major shortcoming of these little narratives is their stereotyped 
treatment of the American social scene and their preoccupation with 
middle-class culture. They tell about well-scrubbed children who 
trot at mother’s heels to the supermart in Suburbia. These textbooks 
should also explore, accurately but compassionately, customs of 
other social classes. Here is how the textbook might read (I suggest 
this for illustrative purposes only) if a publisher commissioned an 
offbeat realist of the Nelson Algren school to write it: “Alfy’s father 
is a careless apprentice with a fancy gold watch that he won from 
an acrobat who had his head in the air during a few fast passes with 
the ivories. When Daddy is tossed into the clink on Saturday night, 
after several beers and a slight difference of opinion with some com- 
panions at the tavern, Mom pawns the watch to bail him out for 
work on Monday.” Such an illustration would offer a lesson in both 
statistics and economics, namely the odds in a dice game and the 
rate of interest charged by pawnbrokers. 

As another example, economic concepts can provide cement for 
the building blocks of history. One of the most stirring sagas of 
modern times is the growth of real output in the United States from 
about 300 to 400 dollars per person at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century (2) to approximately 1,900 to 2,000 dollars in 1955 
(3). Each sum represents dollars of present value. During this cen- 
tury and a half, population grew about 33-fold (from 5 to 165 mil- 
lion) (4). Thus, to sextuple (roughly) the level of living per person 
for 33 times as many people requires a 198-fold rise in total real out- 
put. The present level of national income, 360 billion dollars (5), 
would be much larger if we worked longer; but we have used part 
of the dividends of material progress to purchase more leisure, the 
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work week having shrunk from 70 to 80 hours (plus 8 to 6 hours for 
travel between home and job) to about 35 to 40 hours (plus 5 to 10 
hours in travel time). 

As we grow richer, we use less and less of our income to buy farm 
products. Since each man and each acre can now produce more than 
ever before and since we need not export food to pay for a large 
share of the things we use, the decline of agriculture from 70 to 75 
per cent of the labor force in 1820 to about 10 to 12 per cent now (6) 
is an inevitable, though painful, symptom of economic progress. 
Moreover (as J. D. Black, T. W. Schultz, and other hard-shell 
economists have long insisted), high birth rates on farms add to the 
excess human resources in agriculture. 

If income and productivity are leading motifs in teaching history, 
I urge restraint in using this kind of data. First, the definition of the 
concept governs the magnitude of the result. Economists sometimes 
use common words in uncommon ways. Second, income figures (cer- 
tainly ) and population data (probably) for our early years are high- 
ly conjectural. Annual income per person for the period of 1790 to 
1810, measured in 1955 dollars, was probably not lower than 200 
dollars nor higher than 500 dollars, but not even Colin Clark, the 
wizard of Oxford who has data on everything, knows the exact mag- 
nitude. The quality of our data improves as we move forward. 
Thanks to the work of Simon Kuznets and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, we have relatively good estimates on income for 
the opening quarter of the present century; and the well-known De- 
partment of Commerce series, beginning with 1929, is very elegant 
indeed(7). But most statistical measures are arbitrary, and even the 
best may have errors. Estimates of the value of national output re- 
flect arbitrary accounting conventions for handling changes in in- 
ventory values; net output figures are affected by an uncertain esti- 
mate for wear and team of capital equipment. Omissions and dupli- 
cations may throw all our figures off by several billions of dollars in 
any given year. 

Another example of profitable partnership between economics 
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and other school subjects lies in the teaching of literature. Adam 
Smith, I have always thought, turned out very nearly the best Eng- 
lish prose of the eighteenth century—not so neat and pure as Swift's, 
perhaps, but more varied and with a wider orchestral range; Smith’s 
writing easily ranks with Defoe’s or Fielding’s and is incomparably 
superior to the high style of Johnson and Gibbon. Of the giants more 
recently departed, Alfred Marshall achieves grandeur and elo- 
quence, though his style is a bit too Corinthian to compete success- 
fully with the best of his time. Thorstein Veblen is a museum piece 
to be viewed, but never, under any circumstances, imitated. Of the 
present generation, D. H. Robertson, Joseph Schumpeter, and John 
Maynard Keynes are literary lights of high magnitude, and Frank 
Knight’s compact argumentation is doubtless the best academic 
prose of our generation. 

Though the problem of scarcity and choice is inferior in dramatic 
interest to such pervasive themes as love, hatred, power, and fate, 
economic issues are by no means absent from the literary scene. Con- 
sider the portrayal of entrepreneurial man in The Titan, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, or The Huckster in the Gray Flannel Executive Suite. 
Balzac offers some splendid portraits of the shady side of high 
finance; while Céline’s dreadful masterpiece, Death on the Install- 
ment Plan, or Miller’s Death of a Salesman are sagas of commercial 
failure. Dickens’ museum of grotesqueries is a vast encyclopedia of 
the social conditions of his day. We can use him to peddle our 
wares, though (as George Orwell complains) he shortchanges us a 
bit on some of the details of economic life. Incidentally, the condi- 
tions of employment for Cratchit in A Christmas Carol seem de- 
cidedly false to the economic realities of nineteenth-century Britain, 
where the scarcity of educational opportunities placed a high pre- 
mium on clerical ability. Long before the story opened, Bob should 
have hied himself off to another job. 

What of Horatio Alger? Granted that, now as ever, the market re- 
wards pluck and honesty, Alger is an unprofitable prophet whom we 
cannot use. For literature he is off the spectrum; while in economics 
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he is, read literally, wide of the mark. His heroes, having proven 
their worth by a ceremonial act of virtue or bravery, are taken in 
tow by some rich shad who gives them the key to the counting 
house. The moral, fortune through philanthropy as the reward of 
merit, neither is, nor ought to be, correct. 

As our closing example, economics provides a first-rate opportunity 
to illuminate the teaching of mathematics and vice versa. The notion 
that “demand” is a schedule of amounts that people would buy at 
various prices, and “supply,” a schedule of amounts manufactured 
and sold at various prices, provides realistic content for a high- 
school algebra problem in two variables and two equations. Solution 
of the equations yields the price that clears the market. 

The economic concept that prices and incomes for the market as a 
whole are mutually determined and that the same commodity can- 
not have two prices in the same market, translates neatly and ele- 
gantly into the mathematical language of simultaneous equations. 
Students’ interest in these equations would increase (hopefully) if 
we reduced the level of abstraction. We could bring this area of 
mathematics into the realm of the concrete if we used as terms of 
simultaneous equations mutually determined economic magnitudes. 
As a start, we might try the price of bread and butter, the wages of 
workers in bakeries and creameries, and returns to the owners of 
these enterprises. Although the salvation of civilization may even- 
tually depend on teaching the calculus in high school, American 
high-school students do not, to put it mildly, take kindly to mathe- 
matics. If we can promote the subject and insinuate economics in 
the bargain, the value of the mixture will exceed the sum of its parts. 


By the devices described here we hope to create an understanding 
of the possibilities and limitations of our economic system, an aware- 
ness of how it operates, a sense of how its various parts fit together, 
and, above all, practical judgment about what can and cannot be 


done to it in a given setting. 
If people know how the system operates, they will not be be- 
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guiled by blatherskites, demagogues, and journalists into believing 
that we can simultaneously decrease prices, increase wages, reduce 
taxes, and raise public expenditures whilst assuring equity and 
prugress for ourselves and our posterity. People will perceive that 
rising levels of income ultimately depend on increases in technical 
efficiency, capital accumulation, and investment in the human agent. 
And if the body politic understands how the parts fit together, it will 
recognize the connection between higher support prices for farmers 
and increased costs of living for urban consumers. 

If people are aware of the limits of public policy, they will see 
that protection afforded to sugar beets in Utah, to cotton textiles in 


New England or Georgia, to watches in Elgin, to cheese in Wiscon- , 


sin, and to tuna on the Pacific Coast—however justified on other 
grounds—denies the economy the benefits of international speciali- 
zation and taxes the necessaries of life for everyone. If they have a 
smidgen of practical sense about costs and returns, they will—as 
members of an economy where business investments often earn 6 to 
10 per cent—be skeptical of public irrigation projects that spend 
5,000 dollars to flower an acre of desert wastes whose anticipated 
net (of price-supported crops) can scarcely exceed 100 to 200 dol- 
lars a year. And they will be equally skeptical of the perversities of 
a system of public finance that fails to invest enough in the education 
of human beings in impoverished areas. They will neither encourage 
nor endure artificial barriers that work to prevent able children of 
poor families from rising to the top and keep stupid offspring of 
wealthy families from rotating to the bottom. 

Though freedom of the market is a complex issue, involving both 
economic technicalities and ethical values, a society aware of eco- 
nomic realities would, at least, insist that public policy refrain from 
overt encouragement of monopoly. There is no magic formula for 
abolishing monopoly everywhere. But product monopolies and la- 
bor monopolies fostered by government can be countered by re- 
moving the sanctions that created them. 

To sum up, then: Freedom depends on knowledge. The society 
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that does not know itself can be neither wise nor free. Economic 
knowledge is a vital part of the knowledge we need to make sensible 
choices about the great problems of social life in a time that places 
peculiar burdens on individual rationality. “In the long run,” a fa- 
mous English humorist once wrote, “we are all dead.” Ah, yes, but 
the choices we make live after us. 


NOTES 


1. For this and related concepts, I am indebted to M. L. Frankel and Edward 
J. Allen, of the Joint Council on Economic Education, and to Lawrence Senesh, 
professor of economic education at Purdue University. 

2. Income per person for 1800 is taken from Robert F. Martin, National In- 
come in the United States, 1799-1938, as quoted in W. S. Woytinsky and 
E. S. Woytinsky, World Population and Production (New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1953), p. 883, Table 180. Martin computes income per person for 
1799 in terms of 1929 dollars. The price level for 1955 was 58 per cent higher 
than for 1929. To express 1799 income per person in terms of 1955 dollars, I 
raised Martin’s figure of 221 dollars to 350 dollars (approximately). By tacking 
on a 50-dollar margin of error (plus or minus), I arrived at my estimate of 
800 to 400 dollars. 

8. U.S. Department of Commerce, Statstical Abstract of the United States, 
1957 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 297, Table 362. The 
national income per person for 1955 is given here as 1,961 dollars. 

4, U.S. Department of Commerce, ibid., p. 5, Tables 1 and 2. Here the popu- 
lation for 1800 is given as 5.3 million and the “total population including the 
Armed Forces overseas” in 1955, as 165.3 million. 

5. U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, XXXVIII 
(February, 1958), S—1. 

6. For a general discussion of the division of employment between agriculture 
and industry in various countries, see Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic 
Progress (2d ed.; London: Macmillan & Co., 1951), chap. ix. In 1820, agricul- 
tural workers made up 71.8 per cent of all gainfully employed workers. A reliable 
breakdown for previous years is apparently not available. By 1950, agricultural 
workers made up 11.6 per cent of the total and, by 1957, only 9.2 per cent. 
(See U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract, loc. cit., pp. 195, 
212.) 

7. Data on national income are reported in Survey of Current Business, pub- 
lished monthly by the U.S. Department of Commerce. For further background, 
see J. R. Hicks, Albert Gailord Hart, and James W. Ford, The Social Frame- 
work of the American Economy (2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955). 
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DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE 


National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, Illinois 


How the Talented Student Evaluates 
His High School 


The American high school is frequently criticized for its failure to 
break the academic lock step. It has been charged with ignoring its 
responsibility to the gifted, with being geared to the majority and 
forcing the talented student to squander his time on trivialities. Ex- 
tremely articulate and gifted youth are not likely to suffer in silence. 
If it is true that our nation’s most talented students are neglected, 
we should expect clear-cut expression of this deprivation in their 
appraisals after a year of college. If, after savoring the more chal- 
lenging fare of American colleges and universities, our talented stu- 
dents have few criticisms, surely our secondary schools cannot be 
gravely deficient in educating the gifted. 

How do talented students rate their secondary-school instruction? 
This paper summarizes appraisals made by a nationwide sample of 
our most gifted students. 

In the spring of 1956, merit scholarships were granted to 555 stu- 
dents to attend 160 colleges and universities throughout the country. 
Scholars were selected partly on the basis of competitive aptitude 
tests, The students represented the top 1 or 2 per cent of the nation’s 
high-school graduates. This report is based on a questionnaire com- 
pleted by the students at the end of their Freshman year in college. 
One item called for free responses to the question, “How would you 
now evaluate your high-school preparation?” 

Evaluations were received from 585 merit scholars, or about 98 
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per cent of the group. About nine out of ten of the merit scholars 
rated their high-school preparation adequate or excellent. Thirty per 
cent of the scholars gave evaluations of “excellent or good”; 25 per 
cent, ratings of “adequate”; 35 per cent, “adequate but with some 
specific defects”; and only 10 per cent, “inadequate.” Of course these 
were the winners in the National Merit Scholarship examination. 


TABLE 1 
STUDENT EVALUATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL PREPARATION BY SIZE OF JUNIOR 
CLASS, SIZE OF COMMUNITY, AND TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Per Cent oF Stupents Givinc EVALUATION oF— 
NUMBER Adequate Excellent 
oF inade- but with or 
ScHOLARS quate Defects Adequate Good 


Enrolment in Junior 


Size of community: 
10,000 or fewer 
10,001-50,000 
50,001 or more 


10.0 


Possibly the losers are less well satisfied with their training. It was 
felt, however, that such a highly talented group of students would 
be able to give fairly accurate appraisals of their high-school prep- 
aration. There is little evidence here to suggest that the gifted feel 
their secondary schools deprived them of adequate intellectual 
preparation for college. 

Although the overwhelming majority of the appraisals were favor- 
able, the students offered some adverse criticisms. These varied ac- 
cording to the size of the school, the school setting, and type of 
school. The findings are what would be expected if the appraisals 


class: 

15.1 33.1 23.0 28.8 
ee 14.3 34.7 29.6 21.4 
Se 8.4 39.8 22.9 28.9 
& 5.8 36.0 23.3 34.9 
79 6.3 34.2 24.1 35.4 
GOl or mote......... B® 6.0 32.0 30.0 32.0 

18.0 36.7 24.0 
9.7 37.5 25.0 27.8 
sins 5.8 32.4 25.7 36.1 
Type of high school: 
37.4 25.2 26.3 
er 21.2 24.2 54.5 
Other private........ 50 || 22.0 24.0 44.0 
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had actually been evaluations of schools and not expressions of per- 
sonal taste. In other words, linked as they are to school characteris- 
tics, the ratings have validity as estimates of high-school instruction. 

Secondary-school resources increase roughly with the size of the 
school and the size of the community. Starting with this hypothesis, 
we should expect dissatisfaction with high-school preparation to in- 


EVALUATION SMALL SCHOOLS 
1 - 200 


INADEQUATE 


N 


EXCELLENT 
OR GOOD 


10,000 10,00!- 50,00! 1000I- S000! 5000! 
OR LESS 50.000 OR MORE 50.000 OR MORE OR MORE 


SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


Fic. 1.—Evaluations of their high-school preparation given by 535 winners of 
National Merit Scholarships by size of school and size of community. 


crease as the size of the graduating class or the community de- 
creases. This is exactly what we find in Table 1. The per cent of 
merit scholars who rated their high-school preparation inadequate 
increases fairly regularly as the size of the Junior class becomes 
smaller. Similarly, dissatisfaction with high-school preparation in- 
creases as the size of the community decreases. 

Of course there are many excellent small schools. The small high 
school in an urban area, for example, may be far richer in resources 
than is the large high school in the same community. The size of the 
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school alone does not determine the satisfactions that students will 
find there. A more revealing measure of the relation between school 
resources and student satisfaction should take into account the size 
of both the school and the community. Figure 1 does this. Here it 
can be seen that dissatisfaction with high-school instruction is great- 
est in small schools located in communities of 10,000 or less. As the 
size of the community increases, the dissatisfaction with preparation 
received in the small school decreases. Small schools in large com- 


TABLE 2 
APPRAISALS OF TRAINING RECEIVED IN HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS VOLUNTEERED 
BY 5 PER CENT OR MORE OF MERIT SCHOLARS 


Scuotars VoLun- Per CENT OF SCHOLARS 
TEERING APPRAISALS Grvinc APPRAISALS OF— 


Excel- 
SuBJECT Num- lent or 
RATED Fair 


munities (50,000 or greater) were appraised as favorably as were 
larger schools. 


How do private and public secondary schools compare in the eyes 
of talented students? Table 1 shows that public schools are rated ex- 
cellent or good much less frequently than are Catholic or other pri- 
vate schools. There is little difference in the frequency with which 
public and private schools are rated inadequate, although it is in- 
teresting to note that none of the Catholic schools received the low- 
est evaluation. 


Many students volunteered evaluations of their instruction in cer- 
tain academic subjects. Since the questions were not designed to ob- 
tain such appraisals, the number of students who volunteered com- 
ments varied greatly from subject to subject. Table 2 shows the per 


Social sciences........... 44 8 25 36 39 
EEE 28 41 28 31 
6 37 33 30 
oS 6 36 35 29 
Foreign languages........ 65 12 43 32 25 
eer 17 46 32 22 
6 67 15 18 
Mathematics............ 160 30 56 30 14 
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cent of merit scholars volunteering ratings on instruction in certain 
subjects. Some appraisals, those of instruction in mathematics and 
English, for example, are based on comments from three out of 
every ten scholars and thus are fairly reliable. At the other extreme 
are ratings (in history, for example) based on comments by only 6 
per cent of the scholars. In spite of apparent differences in the reli- 
abilities of the ratings, all subjects evaluated by 5 per cent or more 
of the scholars have been ranked in Table 2, according to the per 
cent of “poor” ratings assigned. Preparation in the social sciences, 
the table shows, was rated least favorably and preparation in mathe- 
matics and chemistry most favorably. 

Despite the scholars’ general satisfaction with their high-school 
instruction, several of their comments reveal grievances that are 
worth citing here: 

Too much emphasis on competition. Limited training due to size of school. 
Education geared to the majority. Memorization made for much disinterest. 


Drill on unconnected facts. Preparation lacking for essay exams. 
Didn’t learn to work hard in sub- Not much incentive to do independent 


jects not interested in. work, 
Teachers regarded as opponents not Lots of busywork—not much thinking. 
friends. Too much “spoon-feeding.” 
Unpopular theories not discussed— _In general, high school was too easy. 
metaphysical shock in college. Offered excellent academic preparation, 
No emphasis on critical thinking. but counseling in choice of college was 
very poor. 


On the whole, this sample group of talented students displayed 
remarkable satisfaction with their high-school instruction. Although 
many of the students came from small schools in rural communities, 
where no accelerated programs were offered, about nine out of ev- 
ery ten students rated their high-school preparation as adequate or 
excellent. Students were relatively well satisfied with their prepara- 
tion in mathematics and chemistry and less satisfied with instruc- 
tion in the social sciences and in English. As might be expected, the 
evaluations vary according to the size of the school and the commu- 
nity. This finding suggests that the ratings should be construed as 
authentic appraisals rather than expressions of personal caprice. 


JOSEPH J. SCHWAB 
University of Chicago 


On the Corruption of Education 
by Psychology 


The studies and speculations in psychology currently urged on edu- 
cators for their guidance are marked by a radical deficiency. The 
deficiency in question has its roots in the old and familiar distinc- 
tion between feeling and reasoning, the emotional and the rational, 
a distinction that colors current studies in psychology no less than 
it colored those of a century ago. 

No serious exception can be taken to the sound use of such dis- 
tinctions in general and to this one in particular. Any complex sub- 
ject matter requires some differentiation into parts as a prelude to 
investigation, and the differentiation of our “inner” life into affective 
and cognitive components has been reasonably fruitful in inquiry. 
Soundly used, the distinction affords us a closer scrutiny of our 
subject matter. When one component is distinguished from another, 
we can study the components, first, separately, then in their inter- 
relationships, with greater precision and more dependability than 
we can if we try to study our complex whole all at once. Eventually, 
indeed, we may thus learn enough about our subject matter to dis- 
pense with the distinction entirely. 

A distinction, however, can be misapplied. It may be used to 
expunge from attention one of the separated components. It may 
be so applied that, without evidence or reason, one of the compo- 
nents is systematically subordinated to the other. At the other ex- 
treme, the distinction may become so hallowed through usage that 
it is mistaken for a real difference, a natural boundary between one 
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subject matter and another. It is the first and second of these mis- 
uses that characterize the collection of psychological theories cur- 
rently being urged upon educators. 

Based, as these theories are, on the traditional distinction between 
feeling and reasoning, we have reason to expect them to fall into 
three groups: theories concerning affect (emotion, drive, motiva- 
tion); theories concerning reason or intellect; and a third group of 
theories concerned with the relations and interactions of feeling and 
thinking. Instead, theories on reason or intellect are virtually omitted, 
end the third group of theories is debased. No current theory of 
magnitude and standing deals with the intellectual as such. Studies 
of twenty and thirty years ago dealt with animals in mazes and 
problem-boxes, studied memory and forgetting, and attempted to 
distinguish types and kinds of mental abilities—treating all these as 
primitive representations of the intellectual processes of men. These 
studies of two or three decades ago have produced few modern 
progeny. Where products of intellectual activity are under scrutiny 
—such products as scientific theories and mathematical systems, 
political policies and decisions, engineering achievements, and 
works of fine art—it is usually their origins, circumstances, and mo- 
tivations that are studied. The inductive, inventive, deliberative, or 
creative processes that led to the systems, decisions, and achieve- 
ments are generally neglected by researchers. Since there are no 
substantial current theories on mature intellectual processes as such, 
there is little theorizing on the interrelations of intellect and emo- 
tion. 

We have, instead, two other groups of theories. We have theories 
that are intentionally limited to the emotional side of behavior. 
These theories deliberately undertake a restricted study. They set 
aside all intellectual operations as subjects of later inquiry. Con- 
nections between intellectual operations and the emotional are, of 
course, excluded from investigation. Theories in the other group 
attempt to cover the “whole” person, the intellectual or cognitive 
as well as the affective or appetitive. These theories, however, fail 
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in their effort to dispense with the distinction. Instead, they dis- 
cover their “whole” by identifying only those intellectual aspects 
of behavior that are implied or suggested by the view of instincts, 
needs, appetites, or compulsions that serves as the principle or start- 
ing point for the theory. 

In both groups of current theories, the rational factor is deficient, 
radically and frankly so in the first group, covertly in the second. 
The result of this deficiency when these theories are applied to the 
problems of education deserves our attention. 


An ideal version of the radically incomplete theory of affect, did 
it exist, would provide a reasonably sound ground for treatment of 
educational problems. Such a theory would supply us with a work- 
ing knowledge of the emotional springs and concomitants of be- 
havior, while an analysis of the products of human intellect—science, 
solutions of practical problems, works of art—would provide us with 
knowledge of the operation of that phase of human activity. If each 
such body of knowledge were complete in its own way, the two 
could be combined, despite the fact that each is embodied in its 
own set of terms, for each would delineate half of an entire story. 

An ideal half-theory of affect, however, does not yet exist. Its 
separated subject matter is not only inseparable in fact, but its inter- 
penetration with the intellectual is so complex that the attempt to 
disentangle it results almost inevitably in serious distortion. I do not 
mean that it is impossible to develop a reasonably sound formu- 
lation of one aspect of an organized whole. The efficacy of some 
isolated theories of affect when brought to bear on therapeutic 
problems which are themselves largely affective is evidence enough 
that such a formulation can be fruitful. But the theory is saved in 
such cases by the fact that the therapeutic problem involves affect 
in a condition almost as isolated as it is in the theory. In general, 
theories of isolated parts can be applied to nearly isolated parts. 

But theories of isolated parts applied to the parts in vivo—in their 
full, complex, interrelated status in the whole—are another matter. 
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Then, the simplifications and modifications permitted by observa- 
tion of the part in isolation may well fail to correspond to the con- 
dition of the part as it actually exists. The model is no longer a 
justifiedly incomplete model but a misleading one. 

In education the inadequacies of theories of isolated parts are 
apparent. Here the human person exists in vivo. The classroom is 
not a therapeutic chamber, and the average pupil is not a mass of 
affect essentially isolated from all else by abnormality or failure of 
emotional development. Instead, he is often a reasonably normal 
child and, as such, a complex one. In addition to emotional needs, 
he has intellectual wants and curiosities. There are facts he will 
need to know and techniques he will need to use. There are still 
other facts and skills he would enjoy possessing and using. In addi- 
tion to emotional responses, he has intellectual responses. He opines 
and judges. He infers, generalizes, and applies the knowledge he 
possesses and is learning. Moreover, the phrase “in addition” is mis- 
leading, for these intellectual needs, wants, and dynamisms are not 
merely appended to emotional needs and dynamisms. On the con- 
trary, each modifies and modulates the other in reciprocal inter- 
action, and the complex person that emerges is a far cry from the 
simplified model that is constructed when emotional needs and 
processes are studied in isolation. 

In addition to this fundamental inadequacy of a theory of emo- 
tion in isolation, there is another inadequacy that is peculiar to 
theories of eriotion, whether isolated or not. It is simply that the 
subject is so complex, is so difficult of access, and, above all, exer- 
cises a fascination so urgent, that the most astonishing simplifica- 
tions, each plausible and each largely exclusive of the others, are 
promulgated by investigators and accepted by partisan audiences. 
What is asserted about the emotional side of personality is likely 
to suffer, then, not only from the isolation of its subject matter, but 
also from a decidedly one-sided view even of that isolated subject. 
Thus, at various times, the entire pattern of human behavior has 
been alleged to arise from and center in just one such factor as sex, 
security, “we-ness,” aggression, domination, self-realization. 
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To use such a theory as a principle of education is to risk two suc- 
cessive forms of distortion. First, we are likely to adopt as aims of 
education conceptions of effective behavior that are themselves dis- 
tortions. Then if we try to make our intellectual aims coherent with 
them, these, too, become distorted. 

The id-centered version of Freudianism illustrates this point. This 
view of behavior treats the Freudian principles of the psyche (id, 
ego, and superego ) in such a way that the id, locus of the instinctual 
appetites, emerges as master of a hierarchy in which the other two 
are respectively servant and vestige of adult dominance of child- 
hood. In this view, health lies in the shrewdly planned indulgence 
of impulse; for sublimation, along with renunciation, is as likely to 
give rise to neurotic symptoms as is repression. The aim of therapy 
is to reduce the superego to relative impotence and thus leave the 
field clear for reason, the ego, to serve the appetites. Education be- 
comes orthopsychiatry, the effort to create persons who will require 
no such therapy, to create persons, in short, practically unburdened 
by a superego, uncontrolled by standards arising from society or the 
home. 

In such a conception, we have not only a questionable view of 
affective behavior, but a view in which the defensible intellectual 
aims of schooling would be limited to what would serve the pur- 
poses of the biological needs and appetites. All education would be 
“practical”: it would be limited to problems of day-to-day existence 
and would define them as problems of obtaining, conserving, and 
using means for the satisfaction of whatever basic wants the theory 
centered on—security, creature comfort, aggression, food, drink, or 
sexual satisfaction. Such a theory of affect involves, in short, a radi- 
cal, though hidden, transformation of all art, all science, and all 
political endeavor. 

What begins as a restricted theory of affect thus leads to massive 
and unexpected consequences because the neglected intellectual fac- 
tor creeps in unnoticed. The interpenetration of rational and affective 
is so pervasive that what the investigator takes hold of, in turn, takes 
hold of the remainder. But the remainder, being given no direct 
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attention in its own right, is seen only in the light of the view of 
affect with which the theory began. From data on affect and im- 
pulse, a theory develops that actually treats the whole personality, 
although no data on intellectual products and activities are gathered 
and examined. The theory develops unrestrained by consideration of 
such intellectual matters. Consequently, it flows unimpeded over the 
field of human behavior, surrounding and restricting the scope of 
the intellectual in order to make it consistent with the originating 
view of affect. The end result is not only a theory that has gone far 
beyond its data but one that must inevitably distort any later con- 
sideration of the intellectual. The boundaries by which the theory 
defines affect also act to define the boundaries of the intellectual, 
determining the data about it that are selected and determining the 
interpretation of them. 


The second class of current theories involves more sweeping dan- 
gers. These are the theories that recognize the incompleteness of 
their forerunners and attempt to repair the omission. In such 
theories, learning and knowing, as well as feeling and impulse, are 
treated, and in relation to one another. When such theories are per- 
fected, they will obviate the necessity for choice between emotional 
and intellectual principles, since the distinction will have been re- 
moved or rendered innocuous. But they, too, are as yet far from per- 
fect and, indeed, still labor under the aura of the old sharp distinc- 
tion in that they take affective factors as central: though a learning 
process is studied in relation to emotion and personality, it is an ex- 
tremely incomplete and oversimplified version of learning. It is a 
version of learning that has gone beyond the memorization of non- 
sense syllables, the simple association, maze-running, and escape 
from problem-boxes, which the complexity of the subject forced 
upon earlier inquiries. But in no substantial degree does this version 
of learning yet include those complexities of intellectual activity that 
are visible in the mature products of scientific inquiry, of art, and of 
the process of deliberation. When such incomplete theories are used 
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on their originating subject matter, no damage is done; but when 
they are imported into education and imposed upon its problems, 
the unavoidable result is a perverting of the intellectual aims of edu- 
cation to fit them to the simplified conception of learning embodied 
in the theory of personality. 

How real this risk is can be seen from a closer examination of cer- 
tain views currently used in this way. There are three that reflect, 
each in its own way, the consequences with which we are concerned. 
They are group dynamism, non-directivism, and autonomism. 

Each of these names stands for two things: first, for a field of in- 
quiry outside the area of education, but also for a doctrine of in- 
struction arrived at by importing the terms of that inquiry into edu- 
cation and imposing them on its problems. Thus, as a field of in- 
quiry, group Cynamics is a study of the behavior of individuals in 
small groups and of the group character that emerges from the dyna- 
misms involved. We may consider it as a branch either of sociology 
or of psychiatry, or as a field between the two. Non-directivism is a 
doctrine and a method in the field of psychotherapy. Autonomism is 
a moral-sociological doctrine on the origins of individual behavior in 
a structured society. We are not concerned here with these views as 
doctrines or as fields of inquiry. We are concerned with the form 
these views take as doctrines of education and with the consequences 
to intellectual aims that ensue when their principles are imposed on 
problems of education. 

Group dynamism, as a doctrine of education, begins with the fact 
that a large part of human work in our society (and perhaps in all 
societies ) is done in groups. The doctrine then points out that work 
is not only done in groups, but it is done by the group as a group, 
rather than by individuals operating in their individuality. The 
group as a whole acquires a character from dynamisms that arise 
from the initial behavior of its constituents. This character deter- 
mines what work is done, its kind and quality. Even where a task is 
assigned by the group to one of its members and is apparently done 
by him, it is not done by him in the same way or with the same out- 
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come it would have had were he a member of another group. In 
short, once the group is fully formed, he has little or no status as an 
individual in his own right but only as a member of the group. It is 
the group that determines what will be done and, in effect, does it. 
And it is the group character, furthermore, that determines what is 
acceptable and unacceptable, good or bad, true or false. 

From such a point of view, the first affective aim of education is to 
train persons to become willing and useful members of groups, to 
recognize the supremacy of group activity, and to distinguish be- 
tween behavior that forms good groups and behavior that forms 
poorer (that is, less “groupy”) groups. For such an education, dis- 
cussion is a useful method because it takes place in a small group. 
The process of discussion becomes primarily the process by which a 
group is formed from its constituent atoms and through which it 
functions as a group. Discussion therefore becomes, first, the playing 
out of roles that stand in the way of group formation (catharsis), 
then the discovery of the rewarding warmth, security, and sense of 
strength that arise from the solidarity, the “groupiness,” of the group, 
and from the relinquishment of private responsibility. After these 
stages, the function of discussion is to guard the integrity of the 
group and to perform work, intellectual or other, consistent with the 
integrity of the group. 

From this last stage consequences arise that concern us. The in- 
tegrity of the group becomes not only the affective sine qua non for 
efficient work but also the principle by which intellectual quality is 
determined. Whatever is done by way of intellectual activity must 
not destroy the integrity of the group. When terms are to be chosen 
for some inquiry or other, the subject and problem inquired into 
exercise some determining influence, since the group is seriously 
concemed with the subject and problem and intends to study the 
one and solve the other. But the group studies and acts as a group. 
If certain terms exceptionally apt for analysis of the problem happen 
to be terms that the group as a whole is not prepared to recognize 
and use, the terms are rejected. It is beside the point that some mem- 
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ber of the group, as an individual, might have once valued them. It 
is beside the point that even as a member he may be touched mo- 
mentarily by an awareness of their value. 

The rejection takes place, not by vote or other summary action 
that explicitly invokes the solidarity of the group as the final crite- 
rion, but through the group process itself. The interplay of discussion 
will have established such rapport among the members of the group, 
such a recognition and acceptance of the character of the group as a 
working group, that terms, approaches, frames of reference alien to 
it are not likely to occur to one of the members. His is a member- 
mind, and its cogitation when faced with a problem is not an un- 
restricted exploration of possibilities but an exploration of possibili- 
ties acceptable to the group. 

The very nature of inquiry, whether scientific or practical, is thus 
altered. It ceases to be a procedure whose ultimate measure is the 
completeness and verity of the knowledge acquired. It ceases to be a 
process whose fruits are measured by careful nurtured diversities of 
criteria. It becomes, instead, a procedure whose ultimate measure is 
the continuing and increasing solidarity of the group. 

Test of a theory by its breadth of usefulness is changed into test 
of it against its usefulness in matters that interest the group. Devi- 
ance, idiosyncrasy, disagreement, and diversity—the means by which 
popular error is discovered and the germs from which new inquiries 
grow—are excised by the group-dynamical conception of education 
as threats to the integrity of groups. 

Other, more specific, alterations in the character of intellectual 
aims of the curriculum could be traced: how science is given a sub- 
ordinate role since its central concern for a subject matter is hard to 
reconcile with the group principle; how the fine arts are almost ruled 
out because of the largely private character of their enjoyment; how 
the curriculum becomes almost entirely a preparation for dealing 
with practical, localized problems, But enough has been said to 
make the main point: that by treating affective preconditions and 
outcomes of the curriculum as dominant, group dynamism alters in- 
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tellectual aims, not by investigating the character of knowledge and 
inquiry, but by tailoring them to fit its doctrine of affective behavior. 


In non-directivism, a similar subversion of education can be seen, 
aimed in another direction. This doctrine of education begins with 
the premise (as valid in its own terms as the starting point of group 
dynamism) that an individual human organism can employ no re- 
sources for intellectual or emotional growth that are not its own. The 
human organism cannot learn through the observation, imagination, 
or memory of others, nor recognize problems of behavior that it does 
not itself see and find ways to alter. Consequently, says this doctrine, 
the ruling purpose of education is to evoke and bring to recognition 
in each student the powers he himself may have. To select subject 
matter, skills, or attitudes for the curriculum on the basis of their 
“intrinsic” importance or utility, the proponents of this doctrine say, 
is to commit two errors. In the first place, in so doing, one substitutes 
a non-viable set of goals for vital ones, since the student cannot rec- 
ognize, in problems and activities selected for him, what is real and 
important and what is not: he can work only on and through such 
problems as he himself recognizes. In the second place, what could 
have been important is displaced and left undone—the setting of 
those circumstances and conditions in which the student can dis- 
cover himself. The same criticism is made of subject matter, skills, 
or problems chosen for their practical value, since practical value is 
considered meaningless except as the student himself recognizes the 
“values” as practical. 

In such a view, the classroom becomes the situation in which indi- 
viduals may find facets of their selves. A problem that arises for dis- 
cussion (it may arise but not be proposed ) is not treated as a prob- 
lem to be solved but as an occasion for self-discovery. Each student 
is encouraged to conceive the problem in his own way, pursue it as 
he thinks best, and arrive at what is a terminus for him. The relative 
value of one or another formulation of the problem or one or another 
method of attacking the problem is not seriously discussed, since the 
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value of formulations and methods lies, not in their effect on the in- 
quiry, but in their potency as stimuli to the individual concerned. 

It is easy to see that from such a position there can be no specified 
intellectual aims of the curriculum. Inquiry is what each individual 
does. Truth is what he is able to accept. A sound solution is one that 
satisfies an individual at the time it is arrived at. The important 
is what rouses and marshals his energies, the trivial that which leaves 
him relatively unmoved. True, there is a stubborn physical world 
that is not as permissive as the curriculum, and there is a common 
humanity. But the physical world must be discovered by the student 
through the pain it produces when account is not taken of it; its 
character as discovered through the accumulated experience of 
others cannot be imparted to him by instruction from without. And 
our common humanity will emerge only through processes initiated 
by each individual and only in the form superimposed by the unique 
characteristics of the particular human being involved. 

Thus what begins as a theory of behavior transforms itself into an 
epistemological doctrine by tacitly ascribing to inquiry and knowl- 
edge a character that fits the original premises on behavior set forth 
in the theory. This doctrine does not pretend to be a theory of 
knowledge, but only a theory of learning. Hence it does not assert 
anything about truth and falsehood, validity and invalidity. But in 
its very silence on such matters, it illustrates the weakness of incom- 
plete doctrines of behavior as principles of education. Without in- 
vestigating the characteristics of knowledge as signs of the nature of 
learning and discovery, the doctrine sees no reason against inferring 
them from the limited characteristics of learning it has uncovered. 


Autonomism as a doctrine of education is a current, romantic ver- 
sion of a commonplace opposition invented for inquiries in sociol- 
ogy: the opposition of individual and society. This doctrine begins 
with the fact that societies, crowds, and groups tend to impose their 
prevailing values on each individual through the institutions on 
which the individual must depend for his early nurture and protec- 
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tion. The doctrine goes on to point out that the values and attitudes 
imposed by society take no account of the individual's own wishes 
and needs, and, indeed, may attempt to stunt and eliminate them. 
Equally, society makes no objective estimate of the soundness of its 
own views and values. The doctrine then concludes that the con- 
tinued existence of the individual and, further, the continuing sur- 
vival of the society, require that some individuals somehow escape 
from the domination of society if they can—become each an “autono- 
mous man.” (It should be noted that the “autonomous man” is not 
the same as the “individual” of non-directivism. This individual is 
defined in its own terms: the person is the more individual as he ex- 
plores and develops his unique capacities. The autonomous man is 
defined in terms of what he is not: he is the more autonomous the 
more he deviates from society. Hence, where the “individual” studies 
himself to determine what he shall be, the autonomous man is 
chained to society. He must continually scrutinize it in order to de- 
termine what not to be. ) 

In such a view, education can be distinguished as “good” and 
“bad.” The bad system of education inculcates the values of a society 
and acts as society’s agent in subduing the individual to it. Good 
education subverts the hegemony of society by aiding the individual 
to escape from its dominion. The curriculum puts heavy stress on 
sociology, therapy, practical training. Sociology becomes the science 
that studies the operation of social institutions in order to inform the 
student of the stratagems by which society seeks to incorporate him. 
To sociology are added the therapy by which he is encouraged to 
rebel and the practical training that will provide him with the tactics 
by which to achieve and maintain his autonomy. Discussion takes no 
interest in inquiries as such, either as object or subject. Discussion is 
concerned primarily with understanding the operations of institu- 
tions as discovered by sociology and secondarily with proffering, 
through the example.of the discussion leader, a model and mentor 
of autonomy. 

From the point of view of autonomism, some space in the curricu- 
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lum may be allotted to some of the other traditional disciplines, but 
their character is transformed in order to make them coherent with 
the predominantly normative and practical character of autonomism. 
Mathematics and the natural sciences, for example, cease to be 
enterprises addressed in their own way to their own subject matter. 
Rather they are studied as symptoms or instruments of social action. 
Changes in problems or principles in a discipline are considered not 
as attempts to master subject matter, but as expressions of social 
trends or as instances of individual escapes from social dominion. 
Galileo serves as a famous example. In the same way, history be- 
comes a parade of events and an anthology of documents through 
which the student can see competition for dominion among different 
crowds, classes, or castes; or detect the operation of their propa- 
ganda. The arts are examined as evidence of social trends or as 
monuments to an achieved autonomy. Since inquiry in all sciences 
other than sociology is externally determined by society, an exami- 
nation of their methods as methods of inquiry is fruitless. And in 
sociology, since the character of its subject matter is taken as known 
absolutely (institutions and operations of subduction), as is its aim 
(to understand society in order to escape its dominion), an examina- 
tion of what are alleged to be its various principles and methods is 
only a pointless intellectual game. 

Thus, while group dynamism takes the group as its principle and 
while non-directivism establishes the uniqueness of the individual, 
autonomism canonizes adolescent rebellion. All three doctrines 
begin as normative or descriptive views of behavior and end by in- 
venting an epistemology that tailors the intellectual aims of the cur- 
riculum to fit the terms of their incomplete theories of behavior. 


What we have attempted to show can be summarized thus: many 
of the truths of current psychological studies are part-truths, and 
from part-truths dependable practical inferences cannot be drawn, 
however impeccable the logic may seem to be. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a certain drug relieves headaches, Suppose, furthermore, 
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that I have a headache. The plausible inference is that the drug in 
question will be good for me. But this plausible inference may be 
false indeed. For the drug in question may be a number of other 
things beside a cure for headaches. It may be an allergen to which 
I am sensitive. It may interfere with the manufacture of white blood 
corpuscles. It may confuse my perceptions and slow down my reac- 
tion time. In short, it may not be good for me at all and good for 
others only under specific circumstances. 

What holds for our hypothetical drug holds for the part-truths 
asserted by the psychological doctrines in question. We may agree 
with the group dynamicist that men in our society work well in 
groups and are always, in some sense, members of groups. We may 
decide that work must, indeed, be done. But it does not follow that 
all work must take place in groups or that all learning should employ 
group dynamics. And certainly, it does not follow that what is 
learned shall only be that which is most adaptable to the group 
situation. For men are more than literal members of a literal group. 
In the first place, a given man is a member of many groups. Conse- 
quently, he brings to any one group whatever he garners from mem- 
bership in others. Further, what he brings from one group to another 
he brings as an individual. He is no mere bottle, conveying contents 
from one place to another. “We-ness” has its birth in several distinct 
“I-nesses.” Moreover, his membership, his groupiness, varies in in- 
tensity from moment to moment. In one situation he may be almost 
an anonymous atom, as, for example, in a yelling, hysterical crowd. 
In another situation, at the other extreme, he may be the solitary 
creator of a work of art or of a scientific structure, his membership 
in his groups for the moment dim and remote, affecting his work 
only indirectly and in a fashion selected and modified by his own in- 
dividuality. In short, the fact that a man is always a member of a 
group, has kinship with other human beings, does not mean that he 
is that and that only: He is also a private person and an individual 
person, drawing on his numerous memberships and kinships in a way 
not precisely duplicated by any other person. 
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In the same way, we may agree with the non-directivist that an 
individual human organism can employ no resources that are not its 
own. But it does not follow therefrom that he must be left to sink or 
swim as best he may. For he is also a person who can borrow from 
others and make what they give his own. 

The patent cure for part-truths is, of course, whole truths. But this 
is a counsel either of perfection or of despair. The subject matter of 
psychology is enormously complex, and its students cannot be ex- 
pected to emerge suddenly with the whole truth concerning it. Nor 
should we ask the psychologist to remain silent until the whole truth 
is in his hands, for larger truths in science grow from the conflict and 
conciliation of partial truths. 

Nor does the cure consist of another half-truth, such as the dictum 
that psychology concerns only the means and not the aims of edu- 
cation. In the first place, sound truths about the human person tell 
us something about ends as well as means. What is soundly under- 
stood in the doctrine of non-directivism tells us that one aim of edu- 
cation may well be to help young people learn how to learn from 
others with greater freedom. What is soundly understood from group 
dynamics may properly suggest that one aim, among others, of edu- 
cation is to teach people how to work well with a diversity of persons 
and groups. 

On the other hand, what is overstated or misunderstood in psy- 
chology can lead to errors about means that are just as serious as the 
errors about aims that they may suggest. It is no more sound a con- 
clusion that all teaching should take place via group dynamics than 
it is to conclude that what is taught should be limited and subordi- 
nated to the teaching of “we-ness.” Non-directive instruction is not 
the only method of teaching, any more than the aims suggested by 
the doctrine are the only aims. 

A sound cure—no simple panacea—consists of recognizing half- 
truths for what they are and using them with an eye to their proper 
value and limitations. For the educational psychologist, this means 
three modifications of what appear to be his current tendencies. 
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In the first place, he might well spend more time on his research 
and somewhat less on evangelisms for his imperfect formulations. 
Second, he might begin to talk more with others of his guild, bring- 
ing the several part-truths developed by different psychologists or 
“schools” into conflict and controversy directly with one another in- 
stead of through conflicting practices in schools and classrooms. 
Thereby, he would hasten the process by which the partial truths en- 
compassed in doctrinaire formulations are brought together in more 
comprehensive and realistic structures. Third, he might pay much 
more attention to the common ethic of research that requires that ' 
one scrutinize one’s work for its premises and assumptions, identify 
them, recognize their limitations and artificialities, and show forth 
these artifices and limitations so that all who read may note. 

There is also a contribution to be made by the administrators of 
departments of education and of psychology. They might well stimu- 
late, through the financial and appointive means at their disposal, a 
renascence of research aimed at the intellectual aspects of the prob- 
lem of psychology. This would be research aimed at understanding 
the character of intellectual products. What is involved in a scientific 
structure? A novel? A tragedy? A well-designed machine? What is 
involved in conceiving them? In realizing the conception? Such re- 
searches would not be immediately fruitful, for they are a far cry 
from early efforts at comprehending intellectual effort and from 
current inquiries into emotional circumstances and conditions. The 
necessary premises and frames of reference are yet to be con- 
structed. Such research would also, undoubtedly, give rise to its own 
congeries of partial truths. But only in this way can we eventually 
hope to give a full set of dimensions to doctrines in psychology. 

Finally, since it takes two to make a corruption, there is a contri- 
bution to be made by the working teacher and administrator in our 
schools. They can bring common sense to bear on bright and shiny 
doctrines of behavior, the common sense that warns us that, about 
things as complex as the human person and human society, short and 
simple generalities must be either empty, false, or incomplete. 
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An Experiment in 


the Teaching of Elementary Algebra 


Courses in algebra go on and on year after year treading a tradi- 
tional way. A few visits to algebra classes and a look at first-year 
algebra textbooks will suffice to convince even the most obstinate 
champion of mathematics that our approaches to algebra are dis- 
tressingly dated. 

Where does the trouble lie? Apparently not with the functional or 
social aspects. Many authors and teachers have done an excellent 
job of handling these phases of the subject in general-mathematics 
classes and in special algebra units. Students see how algebra is used 
in the workaday world. Their understanding of social problems, for 
example, is enhanced by assignments in vital statistics. 

The chief difficulty in first-year algebra lies in meeting the needs 
of students who plan to specialize in mathematics. Serious shortcom- 
ings are apparent in textbooks, classroom procedures, and methods. 
Teachers and textbook writers alike usually accept traditional organ- 
ization of content in textbooks as inevitable. A few writers have 
dared to break from customary patterns, but most of the innovators 
have so mutilated the subject that the foundations of algebra are no 
longer recognizable in the debris. Along with traditional organiza- 
tion of subject matter, formal, autocratic classroom procedures have 
been perpetuated. Teacher domination, excessive drill, and rote 
learning are typical of many algebra courses. No doubt, algebra 
lends itself to rules and drill: the material is precise; processes fol- 
low set patterns; certain areas call for overlearning. But unfortunate- 
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ly the need for overlearning in some areas has encouraged over- 
learning in many areas. The unhappy result is that meaning, under- 
standing, and insight have more often been hoped for than provided 
for. 

In recent years we have added to our knowledge of the psychology 
of education: we know more about learning and about learners, their 
needs and their interests. We speak glibly of applying this knowledge 
to the teaching of mathematics. Yet we are content to abandon these 
insights at the threshold of algebra. It is from this setting that the 
author has undertaken to inch toward a better way. 


For four years the author experimented with fresh approaches to 
algebra in a laboratory school. At the end of the four years he took 
the materials and techniques that he had designed to a public school 
to compare them with conventional methods. The experiment, which 
covered a full-year course in first-year algebra, involved about 180 
tenth-grade students, about half of them in experimental groups and 
half in control groups. None of the students had ever studied algebra 
before. None of them was specially selected for the experiment. The 
entire group was divided into six classes, three control classes and 


three experimental classes. 


Three teachers were chosen to conduct the experiment. Each 
teacher taught two classes—one control class and one experimental 
class. Before the experiment, the teachers were carefully instructed 
on how to proceed. In the control groups, the teachers were to con- 
duct the class in the traditional way. Their approach was to be 
formal and highly structured, and they were to use the regular state- 
adopted textbook. On the other hand, the atmosphere in the experi- 
mental classes was to be informal. Students were to be allowed time 
for exploring, discovering, and discussing ideas. Teachers were to 
refrain from imposing pressure; instead, they were to encourage co- 
operative class planning and democratic group process. The students 
were to use a specially prepared textbook that broke from traditional 
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patterns. Careful nurturing of concepts was to be the keynote 
throughout. 

The two approaches were the crux of the experiment. All the 
teachers followed as closely as possible the method agreed upon. In 
the control groups, the teacher dominated. He laid down rules and 
procedures. He imposed rigid discipline and enforced blind obedi- 
ence. Occasionally he asked students to leave the room, and often he 
resorted to repression. Strict silence was the rule, and the silence 
was broken only with the teacher’s permission. Classroom seating 
followed a rigid pattern. Students were assigned to regular seats 
and were expected to take them at each session and stay in them 
throughout the period. 

The teacher insisted on individual study. He used marks as moti- 
vation and encouraged class-wide competition by publicizing test 
scores. Teachers openly compared the work of students and issued 
stern warnings to those whose work was below standard. If the poor 
work continued, students were told, they would be sent to the 
principal, or their parents would be notified. If good work was still 
not forthcoming, they would be dropped from the group or failed. 

Students kept uniform notebooks. Tests were objective and fact- 
centered. The class was supplied with state-adopted textbooks, 
which the teacher followed closely, using them for page-by-page 
assignments. Homework was given to students who were slow and 
to other students who for some reason did not complete their work 
in class. The teacher did not explore algebra with the students or en- 
courage them to make discoveries on their own. Emphasis was on 
drill and rules. The teacher presented rules; the students memorized 
and applied them. 

All in all, the description has a harsh ring. Though certain features 
of the approach may seem to be extreme, it is still used in classrooms 
today. It should be said that the teacher who uses this approach need 
not play the role of a heartless dictator. A teacher can be formal and 
still be pleasant. As for students, many of them welcome highly 
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structured teaching. In fact, research may show that this approach 
provides desirable direction and security, which, in turn, promote 
effective teaching. 

In the experimental groups, students were given a marked degree 
of freedom and were encouraged to be relaxed and happy. Silence 
was not set up as a requirement. Students worked together on activi- 
ties and often helped one another. Seating was informal; students 
chose their own places and were. given a chance to change. Every 
student in the class was accepted wholeheartedly; the teacher never 
considered keeping anyone after school or asking anyone to leave 
the room. The students and the teacher worked out a plan for class 
government that kept rules at a minimum. Whatever rules were 
drawn up were inspired by the necessities of group living and con- 
sideration for others. The guard-prisoner relation was conspicuously 
avoided. Instead, students were helped to gain insight into their 
own behavior. The goal of discipline was genuine self-direction. 

Academically, the students did not compete with their classmates. 
Each one was urged to better his own previous accomplishment. To 
help students watch their own growth, each one kept a folder of 
assignments. The teacher did not ridicule poor work or call attention 
to students whose work was below standard. He motivated students 
by praising and encouraging them, by recognizing good work, by 
seeing that each student received such recognition often. 

Classroom methods were based on the belief that the student has 
the right to discover knowledge and is entitled to time and en- 
couragement to do so. Teacher and students explored situations and 
data; experiences were followed by reflection, by interpretation, and 
finally by generalizations. Thus, generalizations and rules followed 
or paralleled understanding. The textbook and the manual served 
only as a point of departure or as a frame of reference around which 
the class built its experience. _ 

Teaching procedures grew out of students’ needs. Assignments, 
for example, originated from a variety of sources, of which the text- 
book was only one. Whatever the source, assignments were based on 
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needs of the students. In making out-of-class assignments, the teach- 
er kept in mind that the capable mathematics student profits more 
from unsupervised study than does the poor student. Notebooks, too, 
served the students’ needs. In planning drill, teachers heeded the 
fact that blind repetition has no value. The drill they provided was 
designed to increase confidence and to shorten reaction time. 


The special textbook used with the experimental groups played an 
important part in the experiment. The textbook differed in many re- 
spects from the book used in the control groups, which exemplified 
the traditional approach. First of all, the experimental textbook was 
brief—deliberately so. The author did not want the students to feel 
overwhelmed by a mass of material intelligible only to the teacher. 
Moreover, the book emphasized a few broad concepts and provided 
for less drill and more exploration and discovery than most text- 
books do. The scope of the subject was curtailed on the assumption 
that most first-year algebra courses try to cover too many concepts. 
Drill was limited in the belief that, after a point, repetition does not 
build understanding but merely provides busywork. The textbook 
encouraged students to make sound generalizations and to discover 
their own rules and procedures, which the students could then use 
as short cuts. To add to understanding and insight, the author re- 
ferred throughout to parallel situations in arithmetic. A teacher's 
manual paralleled and supplemented the textbook page by page. 

The book departed from the customary sequence and used what is 
hoped to be a more effective grouping of concepts. Most textbooks 
present the addition of positive and negative numbers, then the sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of these numbers. Next, mono- 
mials, including variables, are taken through the four operations. 
This procedure is then followed for binomials and later for poly- 
nomials. In the special textbook, the four fundamental processes 
were given a single continuous treatment extending through poly- 
nomials. The book took addition completely through polynomials 


before moving into subtraction, multiplication, and division. The ad- 
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vantage of this approach is that the student gets a substantial block 
of experience with one operation before he is led to the next. 

The textbook used a series of related problems to teach the funda- 
mental processes for signed numbers. On the addition of signed 
numbers having the upper addend minus and the lower addend 
plus, the textbook presented the following set: 


-4 -3 -2 +1 +2 +3 +4 
+4 +t +1 +3 


The answers to the problems in the rectangle were readily known to 
students, since the problems involved a number set used in arith- 
metic. By having students note that the upper addends get one unit 
smaller as we read from right to left while the lower addends remain 
constant, students were led to the logic of why the sums, reading 
from right to left, get one unit smaller. Students were then able to 
supply the correct answers for the unsolved problems and to make 
their own rule for adding numbers having unlike signs. 

The textbook used a series of such problems for each sign combi- 
nation in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. The 
strength of the method shows itself especially in multiplication when 
both multiplier and multiplicand are minus. The series approach was 
used to the exclusion of all parallel or alternate techniques. Other 
more traditional methods of teaching the four fundamental processes 
were discussed with students only after the series method had been 


thoroughly established. 


To study the results of the experiment, data on each of the six 
classes were classified into two categories—one of students who were 
above the median in ability and the other of students below the 
median. Grouping was based on scores from the Rich Algebra Prog- 
nosis Test. Groups of above-median students were further screened 
until the medians of the six groups did not vary more than a tenth of 
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a point; the same procedure was followed to form the six below- 
median groups. To match groups it was necessary to exclude data on 
some students. Findings were finally based on twelve groups of ten 
students each. 

Achievement in algebra was measured by a specially designed 
test, which was validated by a panel of algebra experts. The test was 
first given to algebra students who were not taking part in the ex- 
periment itself, though they were attending the school where the 
experiment was made. The test was subjected to other refining pro- 
cedures, including an item analysis and a second examination by the 
panel. At the end of the algebra course, the students in the experi- 
ment took first the special test and immediately afterward Parts I 
and II of the Douglass Standard Survey Test for Elementary Alge- 
bra. Analysis of results centered on the following questions: 

Do the control and the experimental classes show significant differences in 


achievement according to the Douglass Standard Survey Test for Elementary 
Algebra? According to the special test designed for the study? 


Which students show greater differences in achievement, students whose ability 
is above the median of the class or students whose ability is below the median 
of the class? 


How do the results of the testing instruments compare? 


Findings were analyzed in terms of a complex factorial design. 
The analysis was based on three variables: students’ ability (above 
median or below median), method (experimental or control), and 
classroom teacher (there were three). Two groups of ten students in 
each of the six sections made up the twelve cells of the factorial de- 
sign. Through this design, it was possible to determine whether the 
various statistical treatments produced different averages of stu- 
dents’ scores and whether the treatments had the same relative 
effects in each cell. Appropriate use of the F and ¢ tests in conjunc- 
tion with the analysis of variance is, of course, part of the basic 
technique. The correlation coefficients between the tests used in the 
study were analyzed by means of the 2’ transformation, and upper 
and lower fiducial limits were established. 
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What did the test scores show? First of all, the two tests did not 
yield the same results. The Douglass test showed no significant ad- 
vantage for either method of instruction. On this test, there was a 
difference in results achieved by different instructors, but these dif- 
ferences did not depend on the methods used either in the experi- 
mental group or in the control group. Neither method seemed to 
handicap the effectiveness of any teacher. 

On the special test, scores definitely favored the experimental 
group. The analysis of variance as applied to the scores obtained on 
this test showed a difference in the means, significant at the .01 level, 
in favor of the experimental group. Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of 
variance showed that the population from which the sampling was 
made had a common variance, that is, the variances did not differ 
significantly. The results of the special test showed significant differ- 
ences that favored the experimental method for all three teachers. 
Moreover, the experimental method proved equal or superior to the 
control method in the combinations of instructors and ability group- 
ings of students considered in the design of the experiment. Since 
all the items on the special test were covered in the usual first-year 
algebra course and since the experimental groups were able to an- 
swer more of these items correctly than were the control groups, the 
experimental method seems to have been more effective than the 
control method. 

The ¢ test traced the higher scores in the experimental classes to 
the groups that were above median in ability. Though the experi- 
mental method produced superior results with above-median stu- 
dents, it showed no advantage for below-median students. 

What produced the better results of the above-median group? The 
answer seems to lie in the textbook and the method used with the 
experimental classes. The point is worth noting, since the experts in 
mathematics and the mathematical sciences will most likely come 
from above-median groups. Individual scores on both the special 
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test and the Douglass Standard Survey Test for Elementary Algebra 
showed very little achievement for a large portion of students. The 
question arises as to whether the time these students spent on alge- 
bra can be justified. 

How can we explain the difference between the results of the two 
tests—the Douglass test and the special test? We have already noted 
that the control and the experimental groups did equally well on the 
Douglass test and that the experimental groups scored significantly 
higher on the special test. One possible explanation for the difference 
has already been mentioned: the Douglass test was less comprehen- 
sive than the special test. 

What explanation can be offered for the higher scores that the ex- 
perimental groups received on the special test? What conclusions can 
we draw from these results? The higher scores indicate that learn- 
ing may be promoted by teaching a few comprehensive concepts 
thoroughly. If this conclusion is warranted, students and teachers 
using the typical curriculum in algebra seem to be victims of a 
course outline so extensive and so segmented that it is difficult to 
defend. 

The experimental textbook with its unorthodox arrangement of 
topics, it seems, helped produce the better results; apparently the 
sequence of content in the traditional textbook is not inviolable. The 
parallels between algebra and arithmetic may also have had a part 
in producing the higher scores. On the other hand, it should be 
noted, the drastically curtailed drill of the experimental textbook did 
not have an adverse effect. Apparently much of the drill in the tradi- 
tional algebra course does not necessarily produce understanding 
and insight. The classroom atmosphere of the experimental method 
may have contributed to the superior results of the special test. The 
pronounced formality of many algebra classrooms, it seems, is hard 
to justify. 

The recommendations we are about to make cannot be defended 
in detail by the data in this article. Still the research includes evi- 
dence to support several suggestions. First, students who want to 
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take first-year algebra in high school should be carefully selected by 
competent counselors who use devices that take into account each 
student’s needs, interest, ability, aptitude, and maturation. Students 
who show evidence that they will not succeed in algebra should not 
be encouraged to study the subject. The experience could be detri- 
mental to them and retarding to their classmates who can succeed 
in algebra. Students whose prospects for success are questionable 
should be able to take a six-week exploratory course to try the sub- 
ject. 

Still another suggestion deserves to be considered. First-year alge- 
bra courses in each school should be carefully examined. Appraisal 
should cover textbooks, sequence of topics, drill, tests, marks, class- 
room atmosphere, and scope of the course. The goal of algebra 
courses should be understanding, not memorizing of rules dictated 
by the teacher. The emphasis on rules may well be replaced by stu- 
dent participation and discovery. Teachers should stress generaliza- 
tions and concepts and guard against mere rote learning. About two- 
thirds of the drill in most first-year algebra textbooks can be elimi- 
nated. With less time spent on drill, algebra students can be allowed 
more time in class to express, explore, discover, and exchange ideas. 
Rules and short cuts should grow out of understanding, which can 
come only as students have a chance to explore and generalize. 
Operations should follow, as well as parallel, understanding. To try 
to develop operational and manipulative skills before understanding 
has been developed is to approach learning and teaching the hard 
way. Teachers who assign extensive drill should recognize that, while 
this drill may produce a quiet, comfortable situation for the instruc- 
tor, for some students it provides a retreat for daydreaming and 
bluff; others do exercises in a busywork fashion, patterning each 
solution on the sample provided by the teacher or the textbook. The 
same time spent in analyzing and studying thoroughly a single prob- 
lem might produce far more learning. 
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High-School Graduates and Dropouts— 
A New Look at a Persistent Problem 


The past half-century has seen the goal of a secondary education 
for all American youth gain rather wide acceptance. Substantial 
progress has been made in achieving this goal as evidenced by sta- 
tistics that reveal the increasing proportion of youth who enter and 
graduate from the high schools of the nation. These same statistics 
also make us aware that the goal is far short of fulfilment. Consid- 
erable effort will continue to be needed if further progress is to be 
made. 

Since the end of World War II, considerable research has been 
done regarding students who leave school before graduation from 
high school. Numerous studies have sought to identify characteris- 
tics, factors, or symptoms that would allow the school to undertake 
positive programs for the prevention of this early withdrawal from 
school. 

Other studies have sought to compare early leavers with their 
contemporaries who graduate. It was hoped that such comparisons, 
covering selected personal characteristics and educational and so- 
cial factors, would identify data that would differentiate between 
the two groups. 

Generally speaking, most of these research studies have had in- 
adequacies and omissions that limit their usefulness in achieving a 
full understanding of the dropout problem and in developing a basis 
for sound preventive programs. This fact, coupled with the increas- 
ing awareness on the part of social scientists of the complexity of 
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human behavior, indicated that an investigation that would attempt 
to explore a more complex pattern of information concerning the 
early school leaver was both necessary and desirable. 

Many previous studies have been hampered by the fact that rele- 
vant data were incomplete and unrecorded. Many examples of 
generalization based on incomplete data may be found in the litera- 
ture. Where comparisons have been made, a limited range of data 
has been often used. Few if any studies have attempted to describe 
the degree of relationship found between early school-leaving and 
the factors studied. In general, the researcher has been content to 
test for statistical significance an observed difference between grad- 
uates and dropouts based on a particular index. Nor has evidence 
been available concerning the relationship between combinations 
of characteristics or composite indices and the persistence of stu- 
dents in school. 

The study reported here was designed to achieve the following 
purposes: to review previous research in order to develop a list of 
possibly relevant characteristics or indices; to examine the degree 
of the relationship of each to the persistence of students in school; 
and to examine seemingly plausible and reasonable combinations 
of such significant indices or characteristics for the purposes of se- 
curing a basis for improved predictions of proneness to early school- 
leaving and an improved understanding of the pattern of dropout 
behavior. 

The subjects used in this study were the students who entered 
the first grade in an Illinois city of forty-five thousand during the 
1944-45 school year and remained in the schools of the community 
until they either graduated or voluntarily dropped out of school. 
Students making normal progress through school would have grad- 
uated in June, 1956. A total of 309 subjects—193 graduates and 116 
dropouts—were included in this group. Of the 193 graduates, 173 
students graduated “on time” and the remainder, for a variety of 
reasons, graduated a semester or a year late. Twenty-five of the 
dropouts did not enter high school and the remainder withdrew 
some time between the ninth and the twelfth grade. 
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A list of twenty-four possibly related characteristics was gleaned 
from previous research. The degree of relationship of each with the 
criterion, graduation or non-graduation from Grade XII, was exam- 
ined by the phi coefficient of correlation. Those coefficients that 
were significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence were consid- 
ered as significant for the purpose of this study. 

Of the twenty-four characteristics or indices, eighteen exhibited 
a relationship with persistence in school that was statistically signifi- 
cant. These included: marital status of parents; area of residence; 
those with whom student resided; attendance record in Grades VI, 
VII, and VIII; scholarship record in elementary school; reading 
level; participation in both formal and informal activities in ele- 
mentary school; mental ability; number of grades detained; area of 
curricular emphasis; average high-school marks in all subjects; av- 
erage high-school marks in required subjects; number of subject 
failures; high-school attendance record; leadership positions held in 
secondary school; number of years retarded at entrance to high 
school; and extent of participation in activities in high school. 

Those factors which exhibited relationships for which the co- 
efficient was insignificant included sex, race, age at school entrance, 
activity of mother, occupational status of principal wage-earner, and 
number of intradistrict transfers. These data are summarized in 
Table 1. Some of these results were surprising, inasmuch as sex, 
race, and occupational status, in particular, have generally been 
regarded as highly significant factors in previous studies. Some pos- 
sible implications of these findings will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

In spite of the substantial number of significant relationships ob- 
served, only one factor, participation in the extracurricular activities 
at the secondary-school level, accounted for more than one-third of 
the variance between the two groups. However, this factor was 
probably an inflated index owing to the nature of the data available. 
The next most significant factors were mental ability, reading level, 
elementary-school grades failed, and elementary-school participa- 
tion. These accounted for 10 to 32 per cent of the variance between 
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the graduate and the dropout groups. As might be expected, all 
these measures were highly interrelated, possibly indicating that 
some common factor was being assessed. 

In order to assess the relationship of various combinations of the 
significant factors and the persistence of the students in school, 
plausible combinations of the significant individual factors concern- 
ing the elementary-school careers of the students were treated in a 
multiple-correlation analysis. The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table 2. 


No combination of two factors exhibited a relationship that was 
appreciably higher than that obtained from the most significant of 
the individual factors examined. One combination of three factors 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL AND 
CERTAIN SCHOOL AND NON-SCHOOL FACTORS FOR 193 HIGH-SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES AND 116 DROPOUTS 


Phi 
Factors Coefficient Probability 


Non-school: 
>.50 


Age at school entrance 

Activity of mother 

Occupational status of principal wage-earner. . 
Marital status of parents 

Area of residence 

Persons with whom student resided 


Elementary school: 
Number of intradistrict transfers 
Attendance record in Grade VIII 
Attendance record in Grade VII 
Attendance record in Grade VI 
Scholarship rating 
Reading level 
Participation in formal activities 
Participation in informal activities 
Mental ability 
Number of grades detained 


Secondary school: 
Area of curriculum emphasis 
Average marks in all subjects 
Average marks in required subjects 
Subjects failed. .: 
Attendance record 
Number of leadership positions held 
Years retarded at entrance to Grade IX 
Number of activities participated in 


AAAAAAAA 


.06 >.20 
.07 >.20 
.10 .05<P<.10 
.12 .02<P<.05 
AS .02<P< .05 
15 <.01 
.08 20 
01 
.28 01 
01 
.40 01 
.56 01 
23 01 
01 
01 
.36 01 
45 01 
01 
.56 01 
01 
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—participation in both the formal and informal activities in the 
elementary school and the number of grades retained at the ele- 
mentary-school level—yielded a multiple correlation of .65, which 
indicated that this combination accounted for approximately 41 
per cent of the variance between the two groups. 

The addition of a fourth variable—the persons with whom the 
student resided—to the combination of these three indices resulted 
in a multiple correlation of .70, indicating that approximately one- 
half of the variance was being accounted for by the combination. 
As is often the case because of the extensive amount of overlap 
between various measures of human abilities and skills, the addition 
of a fifth and sixth variable to the combinations resulted in actual 
reduction in the extent of the relationship observed. 

The analysis of the individual characteristics tends to support the 
findings of previous comparative studies of dropouts and graduates. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION BETWEEN GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL AND COMBINA- 
TIONS OF FACTORS IN THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CAREERS OF 193 HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 116 DROPOUTS 


Multiple 
Correla- 
tion Co- 
Factors Correlated with Graduation from High School efficient 


Two factors: 
Number of grades detained and attendance record in Grade VI.... 0.57 
Number of grades detained and marital status of parents . 56 
Participation in informal school activities and in formal school ac- 
tivities 
Three factors: 
Participation in informal school activities, in formal school activities, 
and number of grades detained 65 


Four factors: 
Participation in informal school activities, participation in formal 
school activities, number of grades detained, and persons with 
whom student resided 


Five factors: 
Participation in informal school activities, participation in formal 
school activities, number of grades detained, persons with whom 
student resided, and reading level 


Six factors: 
Participation in informal school activities, participation in formal 
school activities, number of grades detained, reading level, scholar- 
ship rating, and mental ability 
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The dropout in this study was most often revealed as a student 
who had met with only limited success in the academic program 
of the school; he apparently had not related himself successfully to 
the individuals in the social system of the school; his mental ability 
and academic skills were limited; and he came from an unstable or 
uninspiring home environment. 

From a careful examination of the four variables that exhibited 
a multiple-correlation coefficient of .70, it may be surmised that the 
typical dropout was a student who failed to achieve basic satisfac- 
tions from his school experience. Usually he did not take part in 
either the formal extracurricular activities of the school or in the 
informal, day-to-day activities of the classroom and playground; the 
dropout in this study apparently failed to achieve a secure place for 
himself in the social system of the school. When this combination 
of factors was coupled with retention in one or more grades so that 
opportunities for interaction with age-mates became less frequent 
and feelings of failure and humiliation might have been operative, 
the student became even more likely to withdraw. However, if the 
student was able to secure some measure of encouragement from 
outside the school, the probability was greater that he would sur- 
vive the isolation from his peers and failure in the academic areas 
of the school program. When these factors were further compli- 
cated by an unstable or broken home background of the student, 
the probability of withdrawal reached its highest level. 

It has been common to generalize that students must find some 
measure of “success feelings” if they are to remain in school. This 
study suggests that the necessary ingredient may be more than 
mere success. The program that the student follows in school must 
be relevant to his goals. His goals, in turn, are related to his home 
environment, his natural ability and interests, and the stimulation 
that the school provides. It is conceivable that a student with a high 
educational aspiration who is encouraged in the pursuit of his goals 
by persons in and/or out of the school would be more able to take 
failure and frustration in the school program in stride. Indeed, one 
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student in this study graduated in the upper half of his class in 
spite of limited mental ability and two grade failures in elementary 
school. On the other hand, the superior student from an average 
home background may find the school program uninspiring and 
adults apparently unconcerned about his aspirations. It is highly 
probable that such a student will withdraw. Parents often complain 
that their son or daughter dropped out of school in spite of their 
desire that he or she “get a high-school diploma.” This emphasis is 
psychologically unsound. The critical point seems to be the rele- 
vance of the program to the student’s goals. Emphasis on “diploma- 
getting” rather than on meaningful educational experiences may 
boomerang, with the result that the student is still lost to the school. 
On the other hand, if he does remain, his interest may be on the 
diploma and not on the educational experience. ~ 

The results of this study have significant implications concerning 
the educational program of the school. It is equally important, 
however, to realize that the most careful combination of individual 
factors failed to produce a composite index that accounted for as 
much as one-half of the variance between the graduate and the 
dropout groups in this study. This fact has serious implications for 
continued attacks on the problem. 

The results of the multiple-correlation analysis tend to strengthen 
the belief that dropping out of school is the result of a complex 
sequence of events that is likely to be different for each individual. 
Hence, the the solution to the problem may reside in a depth analy- 
sis at the individual level using generalizations that emerge from 
continued study of the problem. However, it is apparent that most 
schools collect a wide variety of information concerning students 
enrolled which only partially accounts for the variance between 
graduates and dropouts. There are apparently significant data, not 
now being considered, that have a considerable bearing on the 
dropout problem. Until these data are identified and included in 
research studies, even such individual analysis will be of limited 
value, 
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Inasmuch as most studies have been limited by the nature of the 
data available, further attempts to understand the problem should 
begin with the development of a theoretical construct that may 
generate hypotheses to be tested and identify the type of data 
necessary to accomplish this task. Steps should then be taken to 
secure such information for all subjects studied. It is quite likely 
that a longitudinal approach to the problem will be necessary. 

An analysis of the results reported here leads to some possible 
suggestions and identifies some problems that should be taken into 
account in future studies. 

Although the nature of the school, its “climate” and personnel, 
may contribute to some measures included in this study, the effect 
of the philosophy and climate of the school on the decision of a 
student to withdraw is not known. This factor may be of paramount 
importance. 

The interrelation of the school and the student’s family and home 
background needs to be examined systematically. It is not known, 
for example, whether the school can overcome a low-level educa- 
tional aspiration of a student that has developed from his home 
background. It is possible only to speculate as to the relation of 
these two factors to the problem and to each other. 

No means of identifying the level of motivation of the individual 
student to achieve a given level of education has been included in 
previous research. It is possible to speculate that each student at a 
given point in his educational career places a value on education 
and aspires to a particular level of education or desires to withdraw 
from school at the earliest opportunity. 

This desire undoubtedly is changeable and will reflect the pres- 
sures that play on the student from his school and non-school envi- 
ronments. An attempt is often made to infer such motivation from 
data concerning the socioeconomic level of the student’s family as 
well as other factors. However, the reversals revealed in this study 
indicate that such inferences may be dangerous and would often 
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lead to erroneous conclusions. The role and importance of student 
motivation in relation to other factors demand investigation. 

It is clear that a fundamental reconsideration of this problem is 
warranted. The pattern of dropout behavior is complex. This paper 
has only indicated a few of the possible considerations which must 
be examined if the problem is to be fully understood. This complex- 
ity should not, however, detract from the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. The pressing need to improve the holding power of many 
American high schools is all the more critical because of the current 
shortage of skilled manpower and accelerating technological and 
social change. The stakes are high and involve no less than the well- 
being of our society and the fulfilment of the democratic ideal. 


DONALD W. OLIVER 


Harvard University 


The Unit Concept in Social Studies: 


A Re-examination 


In educational circles, the assignment-recitation method of teaching 
needs little introduction: it is a read-recite method. The teacher 
assigns students a certain number of pages in the textbook on one 
day. The next day the teacher tests the students’ knowledge of the 
material by oral recitation. The method is associated with a strong 
emphasis on day-to-day memorizing of isolated facts. 

During the first quarter of this century, a growing lack of faith in 
the assignment-recitation method spurred an intensive search for 
new teaching procedures. Several approaches were worked out, 
which their inventors called “unit” methods. The methods were very 
much alike. All of them, for example, set forth a series of steps or 
phases that teacher and student were to follow. In preparing a unit, 
a teacher was to draw up a statement of understandings to be at- 
tained. The statement was to be followed by an overview of the 
subject, which was to be used to motivate the students. Next, the 
teacher outlined the content to be assimilated and drew up descrip- 
tions of student activities. Finally, the unit provided for evaluation 
(19). 

Articles on unit methods that appeared in professional journals 
assumed that the unit approach—however that approach happened 
to be defined—is more conducive to student learning than the tradi- 
tional assignment-recitation method. This assumption became the 
subject of much speculation, qualification, testimony, and empirical 
research, most of it in search of confirming evidence. 


Donan W. O Iver is an instructor in education at Harvard University. 
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The history and the meaning of the unit concept deserve to be 
re-examined. A new appraisal at this time should certainly be of 
considerable importance to educators, if only to illustrate how a 
concept may insinuate itself into the vocabulary of a profession, 
even though efforts at careful definition and validation fail. 


Henry Morrison is often credited with originating the unit meth- 
od, though most of the ideas in his major work may be found in the 
writings of earlier thinkers. Much of Morrison’s thinking can be 
traced back directly to the Herbartians—at least to De Garmo (2), 
who attempted to interpret and apply Herbart’s ideas to American 
education. The Herbartians believed that thinking proceeds through 
a series of predictable phases to a given product of learning. From 
natural thought phases, steps of instruction were inferred. These 
steps, it was claimed, accomplish five tasks essential in learning. 
Through these steps the student clarifies the perceptions he already 
has; he acquires new perceptions; he recognizes the relationship 
between the new perceptions and the old; he classifies, generalizes, 
and integrates perceptions into a total cognitive system, and he 
applies the new knowledge as a working part of his conscious life. 

Like the Herbartians, Dewey analyzed the thought process and 
developed a concept of the unit based on his analysis. Dewey was 
precise in his definition of the points at which his unit began and 
ended. The starting point, he said, is an “experienced obscurity, 
doubt, conflict, disturbance of some sort.” At the end of the unit 
the obscure situation is “clear, settled, harmonious” (3: 100-101). 
He further divided the thinking process into five parts: 

(1) Suggestions, in which the mind leaps forward to a possible solution; (2) 
an intellectualization of the difficulty or perplexity that has been felt (directly ex- 
perienced) into a problem to be solved, a question for which the answer must be 
sought; (3) the use of one suggestion after another as a leading idea, or 
hypothesis, to initiate and guide observation and other operations in collection 
of factual material; (4) the mental elaboration of the idea or supposition as an 
idea or supposition (reasoning, in the sense in which reasoning is a part, not the 


whole, of inference); and (5) testing the hypothesis by overt or imaginative ac- 
tion [8:107]. 
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Dewey made it clear that these steps do not necessarily follow in 
logical sequence, nor are all five steps necessarily involved in any 
one act of problem-solving. However, his analysis does assume that 
thinking occurs in steps or phases and that some change in knowl- 
edge takes place as a result of a unit of thinking, that is, solving a 
problem. 

Interpretations of learning by Dewey and the Herbartians seem 
to share three assumptions. First, mental processes, by their nature, 
can be divided into units that have a beginning and an end. More- 
over, each unit consists of certain steps or phases. Finally, after an 
appropriate sequence of phases has been completed, a significant 
change takes place in the individual’s thought process and in the 
way he preceives the world. 

Dewey’s analysis had direct implications for problem methods of 
instruction (18, 21). However, the project or problem-project meth- 
od proved a more popular approach, though it was closely related 
to Dewey’s scheme. Kilpatrick stated that the unifying idea behind 
the project was “found in the wholehearted purposeful activity, the 
hearty purposeful act” (9: 320). He refined this general definition 
by naming four types of projects. First of all, he lists projects that 
carry out a plan or idea—building a boat, writing a letter, or present- 
ing a play, for example. Next he mentions projects that provide the 
enjoyment of an aesthetic experience, such as listening to a story. 
Then he refers to projects that solve a problem, and he cites as an 
example “to ascertain how New York outgrew Philadelphia.” Finally 
he lists projects designed to help students “obtain some item or de- 
gree of skill or knowledge, as . . . learning irregular verbs in French” 
(9: 832-33). Kilpatrick further divides the first type of project into 
four phases. “Type I Project,” he states, “involves: purposing, plan- 
ning, executing, and judging” (9: 333). Thus Kilpatrick, like Dewey 
and the Herbartians, had some notion of dividing the unit into steps 
or phases. 

Charles A. McMurry’s notion of a project perhaps best illustrates 

| the change in the conception of a unit from a single kind of activity, 
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as described by the Herbartians and Kilpatrick, to a series of activi- 
ties, all directed at teaching a complex concept. McMurry’s unit or 
project includes a variety of activities organized around a central 
concept. His project, in contrast to Kilpatrick’s, is an assortment of 
student activities aimed at imparting a broad general understanding 
or an organized set of concepts. 

The unity underlying Kilpatrick's project is easier to discern. We 
can define building a boat or listening to a story in terms of external, 
observable behavior. The boat is finished; the story is ended. The 
end of McMurry’s unit, on the other hand, is the mental organization 
of a mass of materials held together by a “center of thought” (12). 
Presumably the nature of this center dictates the scope of the unit. 
It is probable that, when the source of unity became the complex 
of acts by both learner and teacher, the meaning of the unit concept 
began to deteriorate. 

In summary we can say that there are similarities among the unit 
concepts presented thus far, despite the differences we have noted. 
The Herbartians, Dewey, Kilpatrick, and McMurry all believed that 


they had discovered a cycle through which the thought processes 
of the student passes. To them, the cycle was inherent in the nature 
of thinking. Rooted deeply in this concept is the idea that, if class- 
room situations are manipulated in the right way, the individual will 
pass through the cycle and arrive at a permanent thought product. 
The object of classroom instruction, then, is to allow such an experi- 
ence to unfold. 


Educational literature discussed the unit concept long before 
1926, when Morrison's Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School 
appeared. Still, his work was the first comprehensive treatment of 
the unit as an approach to learning, as a specific objective or product 
of learning, and as a teaching method for the secondary school. 
Although it is difficult to find anything strikingly original in Mor- 
rison’s book, he apparently traumatized secondary-school educators, 
and they have never quite recovered. They seem to find it exceed- 
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ingly difficult to pin down Morrisonian notions, to define his ideas 


precisely, or to arrive at any general agreement as to their meaning. 


Yet educators cannot or will not dismiss his ideas. 

Morrison’s educational objectives are at the root of his unit theory. 
He makes a careful distinction between what is learned and what 
is not learned in terms deeper than understandings or organized 


knowledge: 


In general, any actual learning is always expressed either as a change in the 
attitude of the individual or as the acquisition of a special ability or as the attain- 
ment of some form of skill in manipulating instrumentalities or material. Let us 
illustrate. The person who has genuinely acquired the conceptions which make 
up the atomic theory, or the principle of natural selection, has acquired a new 
attitude toward the world in which he lives. He does not and cannot react to 
nature as he did before. More than that, he cannot lose this new attitude, ex- 
cept as it is modified and refined through the attatinment of other new attitudes. 
For example, his attitude toward the physical world which is represented by the 
atomic theory may be superseded by that which is represented by the electron 
theory. Some of his attitudes may be perverse and resist enlargement or trans- 
formation and these we may sometimes call prejudices. He who has genuinely ac- 
quired a given conception or set of conceptions in the field of social relationships 
—let us say the notion of liberty under law—has acquired a new attitude toward 
his relationships with his fellow men and toward the relationships of these with 
one another. There is no question of his losing this attitude or of forgetting it. He 
can no more lose it than he can lose the native tendencies which he has inherited 
from his progenitors [15: 17-18]. 


This change in behavior Morrison calls “adaptation.” From the 
concept of adaptation he infers the nature and scope of the unit of 
learning: 

The adaptation is a unitary thing, and the pupil has either attained it or he has 
not. Individuals may differ greatly in the length of time and the ease with which 
they take on the change which a given adaptation implies, they may differ in the 
convincing character of the evidence touching the presence of the adaptations 
which their behavior reveals; but, if two pupils have attained a given adaptation, 
they cannot differ with respect to the fact of their attainment [15: 21]. 
Adaptation, then, is based on an all-or-nothing principle. In this 
sense it is differentiated from a skill, which may be acquired grad- 
ually (15: 21). It is this all-or-nothing characteristic of adaptation 
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that dictates a sharply defined terminal point in Morrison's unit. 

Like his predecessors who designed unit methods, Morrison pro- 
posed a systematic approach to the teaching process. His approach 
includes five phases—exploration, presentation, assimilation, organ- 
ization, and recitation—each of which must be successfully com- 
pleted to attain an objective. These five phases, he notes, are “not 
an application of the Herbartian five steps” (15: 256). The ex- 
ploratory step assesses what the students already know, provokes 
interest in the unit, and gives the teacher clues to the most mean- 
ingful way to present the unit. In the second step, presentation, the 
“teacher approaches the task of imparting . . . the understanding 
which is the unit” (15: 267). In the third step, “the classroom is 
organized as a study-room in which day after day the pupils carry 
on the process of study which constitutes the assimilation stage in 
the learning of a unit” (15: 281). During the assimilation stage the 
teacher tries to assess student progress by objective tests and by 
discussion or “rapport” testing. The objective tests used call for the 
application, not merely the recall, of factual material. In the fourth 
phase—the organization phase—the “problem is now to gather up 
the argument of the unit in outline form, with the essential sup- 
porting facts. Once more, the organization is focused upon the cen- 
tral understanding and not upon the assimilative material” (15: 
325). In recitation, the fifth and last step, the pupils re-present the 
unit. Morrison carefully distinguishes this step from the traditional 
daily recitation. Instead of reciting isolated bits of information for 
the teacher's benefit, the students present to the class a more gen- 
eralized kind of knowledge that they really understand. 

If we accept Morrison’s definition of adaptation and the use of 
this concept as a basic objective in education, the gross features of 
his systematic approach to teaching almost inevitably follow. In 
the first place, the important cognitive changes implied in “adapta- 
tion” require time. Morrison says one of his units may take several 
weeks (15: 256). Second, the unit must be based on a single under- 
standing or insight rather than on the organization of related ma- 
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terial into meaningful wholes. Third, a distinction must be made 
between assimilation of material as an end in education and assimi- 


lation as a means to a basic change in cognitive outlook. 

Morrison’s five steps are clearly related to his idea of how learning 
takes place. His explanation of the learning cycle in terms of stimu- 
lus, assimilation, and reaction is very close to Dewey’s analysis of 
thinking. Morrison conceives of this cycle as a universal principle in 
problem-solving. He states that the “cycle is apparently the process 
through which all adjustments to environment at the level of human 
consciousness are made” (15: 162). 

Like his predecessors, Morrison makes two predictions: first that 
a particular kind of classroom situation will facilitate a particular 
kind of thought process; moreover, that, when this thought process 
is in operation, it will produce a particular kind of learning outcome. 
_ Unfortunately Morrison failed to define explicitly the relation- 
ships between thought process, learning outcome, and teaching 
method. Furthermore, writers of textbooks for secondary schools 
and for social studies in teacher education failed to ponder over the 
complexity of these relationships. As a result, each new textbook 
had its own interpretation of what Morrison meant by “unit.” 

Lull speaks of “learning by adaptation” (11), although Morrison 
said that learning is adaptation. Fancler and Crawford call Morri- 
son's unit “a popular and valuable plan for teaching history as a 
development.” They explain: 

The efficient teacher divides her work into units and these units into blocks. 
Events are more easily learned and remembered when they can be considered in 
proper relation and in relation to a larger unit. Facts, men, dates, and places are 
not studied in isolation but in relation to some big movement [7: 155]. 

The emphasis here is not on permanent cognitive change but 
reverts to the Herbartian notion of organized precepts. Swindler, 
who devotes four chapters to discussion of the unit, distinguishes 
between various types: the Dalton Plan, the Morrisonian unit sys- 
tem, the Winnetka Plan, and the unit system as practiced at the 
University of Virginia (20). The classification illustrates the per- 
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sistent confusion between the unit as a general principle of learning 
and the unit as a particular teaching method. 


The application of Morrison’s idea of a unit to practical situations 
stimulated serious efforts to measure quantitatively the value of the 
unit method. Investigators usually followed the procedure of rough- 
ly matching two groups or classes according to relevant variables, 
such as age, grade, intelligence-test scores, or academic marks. One 
group was taught by the assignment-recitation procedure and the 
other group by some variation of the unit method. The following 
review of this research presents the results of these experimental 
efforts to clarify, teach, and measure Morrison’s concept of adap- 
tation. 

In 1928 Funk (8) paired four classes in a course on problems of 
democracy. He taught one set by what he called the “method of 
mastery” and the other by the daily-assignment method. He com- 
pared his groups in terms of their scores on objective tests, their 
ability to organize materials, their ability to apply information, and 
their improvement in reading ability. He found no marked differ- 
ence that could be attributed to the superiority of the mastery tech- 
nique. He did find, however, that the mastery groups did more vol- 
untary reading. However, since the method itself demanded more 
reading, we may question how voluntary the reading actually was. 

Esson and Cole (6) studied five pairs of matched groups, using a 
modified unit-contract method with one set and the “ordinary” 
method with the other, the ordinary method in this case being the 
daily-recitation plan. The researchers worked in five high schools, 
comparing two matched groups in each school. Scores on one pub- 
lished history test showed no significant differences. The authors 
attributed the inconclusive results to the teachers’ unfamiliarity 
with the method and to the limited resources of the school libraries 
and social-studies laboratories. 

In 1931 Kimmel (10) reviewed twelve matched-group experi- 
ments comparing methods of teaching in the social studies. Six of 
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the studies were directed to the problem of demonstrating the su- 
periority of the unit-mastery method or some modification of it. 
Kimmel reports: 


The findings and conclusions reached by authors of the experiments in methods 
of teaching in the social studies cannot be grouped in a satisfactory manner, due 
largely to the lack of any consistent agreement in findings on the part of those 
experimenting with the same methods and techniques. In some instances there 
is considerable contradictory evidence. ... 

The conclusions reached concerning the comparative effectiveness of labora- 
tory procedures and the daily recitation method do not seem to disclose any 
marked superiority favorable to either type of procedure [10; 156]. 


Monroe came to a similar conclusion after reviewing experiments 
on methods in social studies: 


It may be concluded, therefore, on the basis of data secured in these experi- 
ments that while the contract plan is an effective method of instruction in the 
social studies, it has not been dependably shown to be more effective than the 
traditional methods of instruction [14]. 


Douglass and Pederson carried out a carefully planned and exe- 
cuted experiment attempting to evaluate the unit procedure (4). 


They matched the groups carefully and defined the unit plan and 
the study-recitation plan more precisely than most other researchers 
did. The groups, which studied American history, were compared 
at the end of the experiment on the basis of their scores on objective 
tests of factual content. The authors found no important differences 
in learning outcomes, although there were indications that for 
brighter students the unit plan was more effective. 

Macomber (13) carried on a study to compare a contract method 
with an assignment-recitation method. Twenty pairs of students in 
two groups were included in the final analysis of, data. A special 
feature of the study was the amount of class discussion in each 
group. The assignment-recitation group spent a total of 960 minutes 
in class discussion. Students in the contract or unit group had only 
236 minutes of class discussion; most of their time was spent in 
individual study. Three objective tests were given: one was a geo- 
graphical place-location test, and the other two asked for general 
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information. The discussion (assignment-recitation) group scored 
higher on the general-information tests than did the contract group, 
but lower on the geography test. 

In 1937 Davey and Hill reviewed six unpublished Masters’ theses 
that compared results from the daily-recitation procedure with re- 
sults from a unit-related method. They concluded: 


The six studies considered offer no conclusive evidence of the superiority of one 
method over the others. Five of the six investigators report varying degrees of 
superiority for what is designated as the “unit method,” “unit course method,” or 
“mastery technique,” over the daily-recitation procedure. One experimenter 
finds both methods about equally effective [1]. 


Phillips, writing in the same publication as Davey and Hill and 
reviewing similar material, strikes a more optimistic note on the 
unit: 


In spite of the very modest and qualified conclusions arrived at in most of these 
studies, certain trends do stand out in the field of method. The methods selected 
for experimental teaching bear witness to a widespread interest in such devices 
as large unit procedures, newer concepts of mastery and mastery techniques, 
laboratory procedures and individual work, and varying degrees of socialization 
in places of more formal recitation techniques. In general the trend seems to be 
in the direction of greater opportunity for pupil initiative and activity, socializa- 
tion in classroom procedures, and richer and fuller concepts of mastery and 
standards of performance. And although the statistical evidence fails to prove 
that any of the newer procedures are superior to the old, still there is plenty of 
other evidence in the majority of studies that indicates that these newer pro- 
cedures are stimulating in their effect on teachers and pupils, and that, in spite 
of the general admission that they make both teachers and pupils work harder, 
the newer methods are more popular than the old [16]. 


Despite the general tone of Phillips’ statement, he admits, in 
agreement with previous reported reviews, that existing quantified 
objective evidence indicated no consistent superiority of various 
unit methods over more traditional methods. 

In 1938 Wilson reviewed the research on methods of teaching 
social studies for the preceding three years. He observed that “the 


studies of recent years have been no more conclusive than those of 
earlier years” (22). Three studies that Wilson reviewed were con- 
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cerned with the unit method, one of them being the Douglass and 
Pederson study mentioned here. 

In 1940 Ellwood, frankly admitting the inconclusive results of 
earlier comparative studies, analyzed their weaknesses. He observed 
three: the small number of groups used, the limited number of 
subjects, and the measurement of only one learning outcome by 
which to compare groups (5: 266). Ellwood designed a new study 
to avoid these pitfalls. In his study he used 158 to 161 pairs of stu- 
dents in eight high schools. In each school he compared two equiva- 
lent modern-history classes taught by the same teacher. One group 
of classes was taught by the “unit-directed” procedure (5: 267) 
and the other by the daily-recitation procedure. Ellwood measured 
four types of outcomes, which he called understandings, abilities or 
skills, interests, and attitudes. It is difficult to tell how he distin- 
guished these outcomes, since his report includes no items from the 
measuring instruments. Ellwood concluded: 

The evidence revealed by the testing program indicates a definite tendency in 

favor of the unit-directed study procedure in teaching understandings and abili- 
ties. .. . No definite conclusions can be drawn from the study in respect to devel- 
oping interests... . Attitudes were apparently better taught by the recitation than 
by the unit-directed study procedure [5: 271-72]. 
Actually the results of the study were far more ambiguous than 
these statements indicate. For instance, although a comparison of 
the combined totals of all eight pairs of matched groups seemed to 
substantiate the hypothesis that the unit-directed study was su- 
perior for teaching abilities or skills, a comparison of one pair of 
matched groups in one particular school with respect to this out- 
come showed that the assignment-recitation method was superior 
at the .01 level of significance. 

Powers and Black (17) compared three seventh-grade social- 
studies classes that used two variations of the Morrison plan and 
what was called a panel method. In the panel method, the teacher 
presented a general topic to the whole class on the first day. For 
about three days smaller groups gathered necessary background 
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information. On the fourth day, members of subgroups met and 
compared findings. On the final day, information gathered by the 
subgroups was presented to the class, and the subject was opened 
to general discussion. The panel method showed superiority in two 
units even when the panel group and one original Morrison-type 
group were rotated. This was the only experiment the writer found 
that matched groups and rotated them as well. 

The conclusions reached by experimenters and reviewers of ex- 
perimental research on the social-studies unit in high school warrant 
at least one generalization. When factual retention is the outcome 
measured, unit methods, as defined in various experiments, give no 
striking evidence of superiority over other teaching methods. This 
finding perhaps should have punctured the inflated claims made for 
the unit method by early proponents; actually it did not. In fact, 
the majority of vocal curriculum-makers continue to expound the 
values of the unit twenty years after the issue might be considered 
dead. 


Now that we have traced the history of the unit idea and re- 
viewed the experimental literature on its effectiveness, several ques- 
tions arise. Although educators do not agree on what a unit is, they 
continue to use the term. Is it possible that this concept, which has 
no precise meaning, can still be useful to educators concerned with 
teaching procedures? 

The positive feeling that many curriculum experts have toward 
the unit raises a second question. Their feelings are based on the 
assumption that the unit describes a teaching procedure that is su- 
perior to other procedures. Evidence indicates that this belief is not 
necessarily well founded. Research on the subject is inconclusive. 
Is it appropriate for educators to act on an assumption surrounded 
by so much confusion and supported by so little evidence? 

Nor is more evidence forthcoming. Although educators and other 
applied social scientists are showing more and more concern for 
guiding and changing the thinking process, the literature reflects 
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fewer and fewer attempts to define carefully and validate experi- 
mentally teaching procedures designed to bring about such changes. 
Is there any reason why an observable teaching procedure cannot 
be subjected to empirical validation? 

Our closing questions raise a basic issue: Isn't the unit really a 
vessel? Isn’t the unit like the physician’s black bag? Aren't the size 
and texture trivial compared with the instruments and medicines 
inside? Are we lost in discussions of structure, when in the end it 
is the content that really counts? 
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Essay Review: 


Who Will and Who Should 
Pay for Higher Education? 


ERNEST VAN DEN Haac, Education as an Industry. New York 11: 
Kelley and Millman, Inc. (400 East Twenty-third Street), 1956. 
Pp. 164. $3.75. 


Van den Haag’s aim in this book is to develop ideas for financing 
higher education (1). He proposes large student loans to cover 
tuition as well as living expenses—loans that are premised on the 
ability of graduates of colleges and professional schools to earn 
above-average incomes (2). The idea itself (and, in very small part, 
the practice) has been floating around lately, along with other pro- 
posals for financing growing demands on higher education. In ana- 
lyzing the proposal and in criticizing alternative plans (such as 
federal aid), van den Haag conducts himself, in terms of disciplines, 
as a sociologically minded economist—an economist of neoclassical 
disposition—and as a sociologist with an interest in problems of 
institutional analysis and of social mobility and stratification. Often 
in the past, when scholars examined those institutions that are in 
business to lose rather than to make money, there was an element 
of debunking in their analysis and in their comparisons with private 
business (as we see in Veblen’s The Higher Learning in America). 
But van den Haag’s application of the tools of economic theory to 
universities is aimed at practical reform rather than rebelliousness, 
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at support rather than debunking. His book will interest those who 
are preoccupied with the question “Who shall be educated?” 

The author distinguishes three functions of education, only one 
of which, he believes, should be financed through loans to students. 
There is, first, the lowest level of training necessary to equip us for 


existence in a literate industrial epoch: education for this purpose 
should be both compulsory and free, as should vaccination or sew- 
age disposal. No doubt, as society advances in technology and in- 
terdependence, the level of essential training may rise. At present, 
van den Haag thinks the state should not step in beyond the high 
school (3). 

Second, education serves as a consumers’ good, competing in the 
market with other consumers’ goods, such as recreation. As indi- 
viduals, people should be free to choose how they will spend their 
income and their leisure—whether they will spend them for school- 
ing or for other goods and services; as citizens, people should not 
be compelled to buy education for themselves or be taxed to buy 
it for others; nor should they be forbidden free access to education 
even when their only use of it is for personal development and en- 
joyment beyond the publicly enforced minimum. (In this position, 
van den Haag lines up with such apostles of the free market as 
Milton Friedman. Neither of these economists wants even those 
goods that are widely conceded to be socially desirable to be forced 
on the customer by social decision. Van den Haag would no doubt 
sympathize with Professor Friedman’s antipathy toward publicly 
subsidized housing that compels families to spend more money 
[their own and the state’s] on housing than they might spend in a 
free market. ) 

The third function of education is that of a capital investment in 
the self—a producers’ good. It is this function that furnishes the 
basis for amortization over the lifetime of the “product.” The “prod- 
uct” here is the person who, through education, is enabled to pro- 
duce more socially desired values in relation to his input of effort 


(4). 
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Van den Haag, for instance, does not see why the community 
should bear the major cost for the education of doctors. He finds it 
difficult to justify subsidies when tuition for a medical education is 
so high that medicine becomes a monopoly trade with tariffs pay- 
able on entry. Medical education (like education for engineering 
or business) is plainly not a necessity for every man, nor is it, save 
in the rarest cases, a consumers’ good. The author presents data on 
the ease with which even the full cost of medical education could 
be paid off by physicians in private practice, with enough left over 
to cover the cost of insuring their original loans for tuition and 
other expenses—and with enough still left over beyond that to make 
medical training an excellent investment. He is fully aware of the re- 
sistance that the medical profession would offer to the increase in its 
ranks that might follow if young men could finance a medical edu- 
cation and begin a family on the buy-now, pay-later basis on which 
other services are financed (5). Basing his argument on the general 
rise of the demand for services and the rise in living standards that 
in our society accompanies this demand, he contends that doctors 
would probably not lose in absolute income even if there were many 
more of them (6). He does recognize that their income would fall 
in relation to the income of the rest of the population and that they 
would object to this drop. With his scheme in full swing, van den 
Haag foresees lower monopoly profits from professional training 
and, with more people having such training, a slight rise in wages 
and salaries for those without it. Moreover, he foresees an appre- 
ciable social benefit, namely an increase in the quantity and quality 
of professional services. 

Hence he recommends that doctors be educated in such fashion 
as to make them happier with, or less resentful of, their lot, though 
he has few specific suggestions for accomplishing this (7). At any 
rate, medical education is the model for van den Haag’s treatment 
of other professional guilds whose monopoly position is protected 
by the inability of young people to invest in themselves as future 
professionals. 
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There is a direct economic benefit from advanced education in 


such professions—a benefit that could be tapped to repay the insti- 
tution at which training was obtained. In other words, tuition could 
be increased until it covers full cost, and loans could be increased 
commensurately for those who cannot afford the cash price. Van 
den Haag would inaugurate his plan with the more lucrative grad- 
uate specialties, such as medicine, and then work slowly back to 
the Bachelor’s degree. He feels that this plan, rather than more 
scholarships or federal aid, is the best way to increase social mo- 
bility and intellectual opportunities through education. He notes 
that scholarships pay the student and his family only part of the 
cost of education. Scholarships, for instance, do not pay poor parents 
the cost of not having their children working or the cost of travel 
to distant institutions. (A recent study by the Admissions Office at 
Harvard University showed that a number of West Coast applicants 
declined admission to Harvard because they could not afford to go 
there even with scholarship aid. ) 

Van den Haag is aware of one dangerous side effect of his pro- 
posal. If an insurance and loan scheme of the sort he recommends 
were made available, the poorer institutions might invest only in 
students who are likely to get out and make money promptly and 
thus assuredly repay their alma mater. Medical schools, for instance, 
might prefer students going into surgery as investments to students 
going into research or teaching or pediatrics. Van den Haag would 
cope with this problem through higher standards of admission to 
the profession itself, but he also implies that the more adequately 
endowed institutions would be less likely to seek out the rich stu- 
dent as a potential alumni donor since they would be managing to 
recoup more of their costs through high tuitions (8). Moreover, as 
educational plant was built to take care of the additional applicants 
who could afford education on a loan basis, investments would be 
made in anyone who had a chance of paying off a loan even at a 
lower or slower rate (9). And here van den Haag makes use of data 
on the higher incomes of college graduates and those who hold 
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professional degrees. He shows how these differential incomes 
would remain even if the market for education should become much 
more flexible than it is now. 

However, in van den Haag’s thinking, scholarships would still be 
important to take care of students whose training is more useful to 
society at large than economically advantageous to them individ- 
ually. In other words, van den Haag does not see why the public 
should pay to train people who will later exploit the public eco- 
nomically, and yet neglect to reserve scholarships for those whose 
education, as in the case of prospective teachers and researchers, 
ends up by making them “exploitable.” 

On the whole, I think the plan is a sensible one. It is consonant 
with our traditions of education, of insurance, and of the free mar- 
ket for people and ideas as well as for commodities. The difficulties 
described here could, I believe, be coped with as experimentation 
proceeded. The major obstacles to the plan seem to me to lie not 
in any inherent drawbacks but rather in the already evident power 
of those who would be educated to shift the burden of costs onto 
the general population. Just as people who drive cars have, on the 
whole, been able to shift part of the direct and indirect costs of 
highways onto those who do not drive (or are forced to drive only 
in self-defense as public transport evaporates ), and just as the pub- 
lic schools are run at the expense of those who send their children 
to private schools or who have no children (a policy that van den 
Haag quite properly defends on the basis of the value of high-school 
education to the whole society), so also higher education has be- 
come defined by the states outside the East as “a good thing” for 
which everyone must chip in. Public relations has also defined high- 
er education as “a good thing” for corporations to spend money on. 
When the Ford Foundation distributed money throughout the land 
for salaries and for medical school expenses, the Foundation was 
bowing to the need to get rid of its money in the most popular and 
uncontroversial (and, in my opinion, almost unwholly uncreative ) 
fashion, While superhighways are popular as monuments to a “pro- 
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gressive” state administration, publicly supported institutions of 
higher learning also play a part in the game of interstate rivalry and 
profit from the desire of people to take pride in their local palaces 
of culture and service. These institutions help spread the ethos that 
even wealthy students need not pay the full cost of their education 
and that desirable students (not only athletes but sometimes de- 
baters, scholars, and “all-around” types) need not borrow more than 
the token amounts that present loan services can proffer. 

But the belief in higher education influences not only those for 
whom it is primarily a producers’ good but also those for whom it 
is primarily a consumers’ good. Van den Haag, as we have seen, 
would allow the latter to enrol if they can afford it, even though 
this raises the problem in a period of shortage of whether they 
should take scarce academic resources away from those who can 
make better, that is, producers’, use of them. And even if the re- 
sources are not scarce, do those who buy education because, let us 
say, they would rather be in college than go to work, clutter up the 
place and get in the way of those who want to study now so that 
they can work profitably later? (10.) In general, should education 
be rationed by some decision as to the use students will presumably 
make of it? Can that decision neglect those who want education for 
its relevance to their lives as consumers rather than as producers? 
In answering these questions in the negative, van den Haag is al- 
most too aware of the dangers of state, or even institutional, control 
on the basis of a planner’s decision as to who can profit from edu- 
cation. He sees the free choice of consumers to buy education, once 
they have surmounted entrance barriers, as a genuine freedom for 
them as individuals and as a safeguard for society against the loss 
of useful talent that arbitrary exclusion might incur. 

What is the result of all the pressures—and mixed motives—to 
purchase education, on the part of students and their families, and 
to supply it, on the part of states, corporations, dioceses, orders, 
sects, and alumni? All these pressures and motives make it very hard 
to imagine that voters will encourage any proposal to shift the costs 
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of education to the student in his career as a producer, even if a 
few large and pace-setting institutions, in co-operation with actu- 
aries, should start such a scheme. I suspect that students and their 
families today, though eager for education, are perhaps less willing 
than a smaller number were in an earlier day to make great sacri- 
fices to get an education. The buy-now, pay-later pattern on which 
van den Haag relies has already mortgaged most families for their 
own consumer goods, and they are unwilling to relinquish or post- 
pone these (as some English middle-income families do) to give 
their children a first-rate college and professional education. Like- 
wise, I have the impression that many students attend a nearby 
state university when they could afford to go to an out-of-state 
school better suited to their interests or development. They choose 


the less expensive state university because they are unwilling to 
give up their car, their spring vacation trip, their fraternity dues, 
and the refrigerator, which is now becoming reasonably standard 
equipment in many dormitory rooms. Their families, too, are unwill- 
ing to give up the new suburban house or car; nor are they willing 


as formerly to sacrifice—and this is of course a good thing—the edu- 
cation of their daughters on behalf of the education of favored sons 
(11). With the larger and earlier families that the middle class is 
now having and with the desuetude of the older patterns of saving, 
it seems all the more unlikely to me that van den Haag’s plan will 
prove politically feasible in face of the powerful lobbies that will 
strive to continue shifting the burden onto some public or quasi- 
public purse (12). Higher education thus becomes a cultural amen- 
ity that is “laid on” in part at public expense. 

To put the matter more bluntly, nobody but economists likes the 
free market. While businessmen praise competition on ritual occa- 
sions, they only want it for the other fellow. And van den Haag is 
well aware that doctors won't like competition, even though under 
his plan they would continue to make ample returns on their invest- 
ment in their own medical education. Many educators will them- 
selves, I fear, prefer the marginal discriminations that ensue from 
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having education only partly free, even though this practice limits 
the pool from which all institutions may draw. If all costs to the 
family and the student could be carried by a long-term loan, insti- 
tutions could make a college education even more widely available 
than it now is. The effect would be to dilute the strength of a college 
education as a symbol of social prestige—prestige that rubs off to 
some extent on the faculty. 

Or to put the matter in still another way, for all its gloss of ra- 
tionality, the concept of the free market is a fighting faith, and only 
as such can it conceivably win out over vested interests and vested 
lazinesses. Education itself has developed in this country as much 
out of a sense of mission as out of a sense of free enterprise on the 
part of educators and trustees. The medical monopoly itself seeks 
justification, not wholly disingenuously, by reference to such models 
as Sir William Osler or Harvey Cushing, and there may still be 
medical students who identify with the hero of Arrowsmith. 

Van den Haag, as a neoclassicist in economics and a “new con- 
servative” in sociology, is weary of fighting faiths. He is himself an 
educator, but he does not burn to bring education to people: he is 
happy if they freely choose it, but he will not insist that they choose 
it over alternative social and personal goals. His general outlook is 
illustrated by an appendix on the controversy in the South over 
integrated schools. Van den Haag suggests that no one should be 
forced to attend an integrated school or forced not to. He advocates 
three school systems—mixed, white, and Negro—in the hope that 
eventually people will choose to attend the mixed schools. Here 
again, in other words, the free market should prevail. Van den Haag 
refers to the analogy of coeducation, which is not compulsory, since 
students may go to men’s or women’s colleges (but he does not fol- 
low Walter Lippmann in the view that sex-segregated public schools 
might ease the tension of integration in the Deep South). However, 
as this analogy shows, the problem of integration exists in high 
school because most communities lack the resources to provide, 
within reasonable distance, even a single set of public schools, let 
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alone three. But the plan might work in a few large cities. In New 
York City, Hunter High School attracts capable girls from all over 
the community, and the Bronx High School of Science likewise 
draws students from the whole city. By providing the most com- 
petent teachers and the best coaches for the integrated schools, the 
latter might eventually win out competitively, leaving the segre- 
gated schools to wither. 

Like the author, I prefer the subtle inducements of competition 
to the forceful constraints of authority. Like him, I want to maxi- 
mize choice and minimize coercion. I lack confidence in any seem- 
ingly simple solution of the integration issue, especially in those 
Southern communities where (as in a few exclusive well-to-do sub- 
urbs in the North) the public school is a kind of club, a sponsor and 
a reflection of the white community's Gemeinschaft, rather than a 
public hospital for intellectual ailments and a public ladder for 
higher vocational aims. 

Yet it seems unlikely to me that, quite apart from practical prob- 
lems of finance and transportation, any solution like van den Haag’s 
will receive a de jure trial, precisely because the schools, like the 
colleges, have become symbols of national, as well as communal, 
attitudes. The brave Negro families who have sent their children 
into previously all-white schools are not simply bargain-hunters in 
the wheat pit or Filene’s basement: they are crusaders for more than 
their own advancement—just as many of the Citizens’ Council mem- 
bers who have opposed the Negro families are crusaders for their 
definition of the Southern “way of life” as well as for their own per- 
sonal status. As Talcott Parsons observed in his essay, “Age and Sex 
in the Social Structure of the United States,” the youth culture in 
this country is to some extent at odds with the universalistic, 
achievement-oriented economy; our schools and colleges value the 
“whole man” rather than his segmental intellectual and occupational 
capabilities. By the same token, our educational plant serves the 
entire community as a symbol of transcendent values. Notre Dame's 
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football victories are such a symbol for “subway alumni” still pre- 
occupied with the struggles of newer ethnic groups. Education it- 
self, whether in terms of older literate traditions or of modern tech- 
nology, is such a symbol in many underdeveloped countries today. 
And various programs—from the Great Books to in-service training 
for executives, from education for citizenship to education for de- 
tachment—are such symbols for their proponents in this country. For 
the free market to prosper, people must be free of passionate, non- 
rationalistic convictions or must be powerless to enforce them on 
others. Hence, if business itself does not leave the free market to its 
own verdicts and devices, it is unlikely that the issue of segregation, 
or the other issues dealt with in Education as an Industry, will be 
left to the free choices of educational producers and consumers. 
Van den Haag, being sociologically minded, knows this as well 
as I; but being economically minded, too, he may overrate the 
sensibility of common sense. I am sympathetic to utopian plans, for 
education as for other aspects of our life in common; but I believe 
that the utopianism of free-market thinking is too deeply buried in 
its common sense to move men greatly. And here I differ with the 
author: I believe that today education in college, if not in high 
school, suffers from the lack of great expectations. The advance- 
ment of education is one of the few communal goals our society 
retains, and since sputnik even education is being seen as a practical 
necessity in the factitious arms race of the Cold War, rather than 
as part of our utopian searching. For a rich society, even for a so- 
ciety that has trouble financing those common goals that involve 
joint costs, formal education becomes an end in itself, as well as a 
means to other ends, just as the pyramids were more than the tombs 
of the Pharaohs. Each of us is in danger of assuming that his profes- 
sion serves every social aim. Although I am an educator, I think I 
speak here less out of vested interest in my trade than out of a 
judgment that the building of schools and colleges is a better use 


of our national productivity than is the conspicuous consumption 
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of the armed services, the welfare corporations, and the above- 
middle-income families. (By the same token, we, as a nation, could 
certainly afford van den Haag’s plan for three school systems in the 
South, though we have characteristically had difficulty in institu- 
tionalizing the costs of social change by buying off the “losing side.” 
We have, instead, been driven to alternating between giving in to 
them and overriding them by force and counter-fanaticism.) Of 
course, we professors tend to rate values funneled through curric- 
ulums higher than values acquired outside. In some measure, it may 
be “unfair competition” to subsidize our curricular commodities 
more heavily than we subsidize competing non-scholastic educators, 
such as museums and orchestras. At present, as van den Haag ar- 
gues, the low salaries of professors provide a good deal of the sub- 
sidy—salaries that might be raised if more students were required 
to reimburse their universities for the full cost of education. Never- 
theless, the sentiments that prompt professors and communities to 
make sacrifices for learning even beyond the minimum needed in 
our society seem to me not wholly irrational. Rather they are to be 
numbered among the non-expendable ideals for which Horace 
Mann and his devoted successors have fought. 

Education as an Industry does not pretend to set forth all the 
author's ideals (others are to be found in his brilliantly critical essay, 
“Of Happiness and Despair We Have No Measure,” in the Rosen- 
berg-White collection of papers on mass culture and in his book 
with Ralph Ross, The Fabric of Society) any more than this review 
sets forth all the reviewer's. But Education as an Industry does make 
clear that the author values liberty far above equality and individ- 
ualism far above groupism: he regards the free market not merely 
as a mechanism for enforcing lesser evils but as an ideal goal. I 
differ, though marginally. I do not think a society can exist, nor an 
individual be happy, in the absence of shared values, of transcend- 
ent goals. That van den Haag’s work has involved me in drawing 
these distinctions is a tribute to the power and clarity of his thought. 
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NOTES 


1. My discussion of the issues presented here has been facilitated by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

2. In an as yet unpublished book, The Economics of Higher Education, Pro- 
fessor Seymour E. Harris, drawing on his earlier book (How Shall We Pay for 
Education?) , on studies by Milton Friedman and Simon Kuznets, and by Paul C. 
Glick and H. C. Miller, estimates that in coming years a college degree is going 
to be “worth” 200 thousand dollars and provide average lifetime earnings of 750 
thousand dollars. From these earnings, graduates can readily repay the full aver- 
age cost of a college education. He notes that a college degree is becoming a pass- 
port to the better-paid occupations, but he does not take account of the possibil- 
ity, emphasized by van den Haag, that easier access to higher education will 
lower the monopoly value of the latter. Harris also discusses how institutions of 
higher learing could themselves borrow money to tide them over the early years 
of a loan system, before it reaches the self-liquidating point at which repay- 
ments of loans (plus interest and a premium for risks) would equal loans made 
to students currently being educated. Van den Haag draws on these studies, but 
his book, like my review, is concerned primarily with analytical rather than 
technical problems. 

8. It would be in keeping with van den Haag’s theory to assume that, as our 
society grows still wealthier and can afford to keep young people out of the 
labor force even longer than it does now, two years of college or even four will 
eventually become “necessities.” Hence they will be provided free of charge for 
those who cannot or prefer not to pay for education. But, as the author stresses, 
even “free” schooling costs the money the child would otherwise earn. Some- 
times the child’s decision to go to college rather than to take a job and contri- 
bute to the family income imposes unwarranted hardship on the family, a burden 
that borrowing could ease. 

4. Van den Haag explains why rich men and finance agencies ordinarily re- 
fuse to invest in a prospective student: any one student, like any one recruit sent 
to a farm team, is a poor risk (and presents difficulties, moral and technical, of 
collection), while a whole body of students is an excellent risk (as colleges have 
discovered more and more in inducing “retroactive loans” from benovelent 
alumni). 

5. Blanche Geer, of Community Studies, Inc., in Kansas City, Missouri, points 
out that today many medical students borrow heavily to pay the costs of their 
education, particularly since more and more students are married men with 
children. However, since most students must borrow from kin and well-to-do 
friends, entry into medical school remains limited to candidates who have con- 
nections and who show “promise.” 

6. In his book, The Market for College Graduates, Seymour Harris, like 
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Kotschnig earlier, expressed fears lest the colleges turn out unemployed intel- 
lectuals, overeducated for what they can earn or do. Harris warned of their 
dangerous political potential. In all probability, the health professions are going 
to remain understaffed and overworked in the foreseeable future, not only be- 
cause people can afford more doctoring as they make more money, but also be- 
cause, even with increased access, the long years and toilsome road of medical 
education appears (and here I draw on impressions, not research) forbidding 
to most young men and to their wives and girl friends. But it may well be that 
in engineering, for instance, we are already training more people than our so- 
ciety can or should use, and the prospects for repayment of tuition costs, as well 
as for social well-being, may depend on far better guidance of young people 
and on more ambition and ingenuity on their part in discovering occupational 
frontiers. 

7. Indeed, it is my impresion that the long years of medical training, with their 
many components of what seem to students to be make-work and errand-running 
for their medical seniors, often burn into the prospective doctor a lasting resent- 
ment, sufficient to insure an insistence on deference and high fees in later prac- 
tice. As our society grows more hedonistic and less ascetic, doctors may demand 
even more in the way of differential treatment retroactively to justify their 
sacrifices in entering the profession. Much that the American Medical Associa- 
tion and other medical societies do helps provide the rhetoric of justification for 
recoupment. 

8. One might speculate on the consequences for faculties of higher payments 
for tuition. On the one side, faculties would presumably be better, and more se- 
curely, paid. On the other, the students as paying customers rather than charity 
cases, might demand better service, which might not necessarily result in their 
getting a better education. Of course, much depends on the traditions already 
established and the students’ induction into these traditions, but students who 
pay more of the costs of their schooling may feel differently about it than do 
students who are subsidized by their parents, the state, or the college. 

In How Shall We Pay for Education? Harris recommends a kind of Christmas- 
Club plan by which parents would insure at birth for their children’s college 
education. Thus (with the aid of compound interest) families of moderate means 
could finance education that they could not afford if payments had to be made 
over a few years. Some plans of this sort are now in use on a small scale. Few 
families, I suspect, are going to be foresighted enough to invest in such insur- 
ance. In America at least, where we do not yet have an “11-plus” exam (as in 
England), parents hesitate to commit themselves on their children’s future be- 
fore they are teen-agers. The advantage of a loan taken out by the student is 
that he escapes captivity to his family’s plans or lack of them: he is free to go 
where he wants, on the security of his future rather than on the beneficences of 
his past. 
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9. In this feature of the plan would lie the hope of discovering youngsters 
who, growing up in an unacademic milieu, would never have dreamed of betting 
on themselves in this way. Such youngsters are captives, not only of their 
parents’ limitations, but of their own previously unstimulating schooling. Just as 
the expansion of credit for homes and consumer goods in recent years has been 
accompanied by a motive hunt to find “needs” in people who had previously 
gotten along without ranch-style homes, television, air conditioning, or plane 
travel, so colleges today are more quietly engaged in expanding their market, 
with the aid of the national scholarship plans and similar measures. We can 
imagine a recruiting officer for a college offering an all-expense loan to a bright, 
underprivileged boy and, when the youth hesitates, taunting him with the 
query: “Are you chicken?” 

10. Research can tell us little to help answer this question. We do not know 
what a good “product mix” of students is: how many have to be serious, in ways 
the faculty admires, to create a subculture strong enough to stand up against 
“collegiate” values. Mixed motives and mixed clienteles characterize all viable 
institutions (as Everett C. Hughes has often noted), and, in modest doses, it is 
perhaps an educational advantage for the studious not to be entirely surrounded 
with their own academic kind. 

11. To be sure, girls are still not sent to college as automatically as sons, and 
when daughters do go, they often attend a college closer to home, as I have 
pointed out in “Some Continuities and Discontinuities in the Education of 
Women,” Third John Dewey Memorial Lecture, Bennington College, Benning- 
ton, Vermont (June 7, 1956). 

12. Of course, as state budgets become tighter (a tightening that we can 
expect, as Seymour Harris observes, with increasing outlays for welfare, for 
suburban and city schools as well as for highways) , families may lose their present 
option of shifting the cost of education onto their neighbors. If families should 
have to bear the full cost of their children’s education, the enormous social and 
economic value now placed on higher education might lead families to take 
steps that now seem unlikely, including insuring children’s schooling at birth or 
making sacrifices for schooling later. 
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The Sniper’s Nest 


INVADERS FROM ANOTHER PLANET 


Are today’s children different from what we were when we were their 
age? Parents and teachers of most times and places have probably asked 
themselves this question, and they have done so because they have been 
impressed by the changes in the general state of the world that have 
occurred during their lifetime. Often members of the older generation, 
especially as they have peered through the misty and highly selective 
lenses of memory, have felt that the old days were better and that they, as 
children who were products of those better days, were better children than 
their own brood. But even when such comparisons have not been made, 
many parental generations have undoubtedly felt that their children were 
growing up in a strange new world. 

Like their predecessors, contemporary adult Americans have this same 
feeling, if we may judge by what they say and write. If there is any differ- 
ence between us and earlier generations of parents and teachers, it lies in 
our opinion that our view can be especially well substantiated. We have 
firm ground, we tell ourselves, for asserting that the changes of the past 
fifty years have been profound, far-reaching, and swift to a degree unparal- 
leled in human history. 

The technological and scientific innovations are only the most apparent. 
Among the changes in these fields we need not stress the novelties of the 
moment, like atomic fission or interspatial projectiles. Parents and teachers 
who are now far from senile or moribund grew up when the automobile 
was a rare two-cylinder horseless carriage (which cranked on the side), 
when the airplane was seen mostly in stunt flights at county fairs, when the 
radio called for breathless attention and considerable manual dexterity, and 
when even the now commonplace telephone was still a strange and unde- 
pendable instrument. Or to mention the one great watershed between the 
generations, no person now adult had in his childhood surroundings that 
most prominent feature in the environment of his children, TV. All these 
mechanisms have not merely changed our general culture and way of life; 
they have had particularly profound effects on the modern child’s world. 

Mighty as these technological changes are, they have not been the only 
forces; and though they may be the most obvious ones, they may not be the 
most powerful. Urbanization, suburbanization, and exurbanization—to 
name only a few of the others—have certainly altered the nature of the 
city, town, or country as we knew them. Likewise, the insights of Freud 
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and his successors have transformed family relations and patterns of child- 
rearing, even among parents who do not know or do not accept Freud’s 
basic principles. 

The contemporary parent feels, therefore, that he has good warrant for 
asserting that the world in which his children live differs markedly from 
that in which he himself grew up and that this belief cannot be dismissed 
with the comment, “Parents always feel that way.” If these stupendous 
changes have not made children different, human nature must be more 
impervious to environmental influences than we have believed. Indeed, if 
this impenetrability of the child is a fact, education is impossible. Organ- 
isms that can withstand these terrific environmental pressures unmoved 
will certainly be unaffected by the relatively puny educational machinery 
we can bring to bear on them. 

Conservative forces do, of course, operate even though we do not have 
space to cite even the more obvious ones here. But the innovating forces 
are so overwhelming that we may as well face their consequences. 

As parents and teachers and social scientists, we might do well to act 
as if we were guiding, educating, and studying some new race of children, 
creatures as strange to us as if they had disembarked from a spaceship in 
our backyards or school playgrounds. Though their native planet is Earth 
and not Mars, it isn’t the same world we grew up on. Instead of being 
shocked at their perspectives, their values, and their interests, we should 
probably be pleased that our cultural traditions and our institutions have 
enough vitality for us to be able to communicate with these little strangers 
at all. Perhaps after this Copernican revolution in our thinking, we could 
start to treat our children and our students as they really are, in the world in 
which they actually live, rather than comparing them with images of our 
own youth in a world which has gone—and being shocked by the difference. 


LET'S REFORM THE CARNEGIE UNIT 


The Carnegie unit has had a fairly long and honored history in American 
secondary education. In many ways the unit has admirably performed the 
function for which it was originally intended—that of bringing order out 
of chaos and of bringing order with the fewest possible restrictions on 
the autonomy of the individual school or school system. Charges have 
been made, of course, that the unit has usurped too much attention. 
Schools and colleges have been so busy counting units, it has been alleged, 
that sometimes the student and his education have been forgotten. Com- 
plaints on this score have not prompted the suggestion offered here. 
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Americans are a mobile people. Growing numbers of high-school students 
are going on to college. With hundreds of thousands of high schools inter- 
changing students as a result of our mobility and with myriads of high 
schools passing more and more students on to our hundreds of colleges, 
some kind of basic reckoning unit and some accountancy in terms of it 
seem inevitable. It is a familiar human failing to become preoccupied with 
incidentals and instrumentalities, forgetting meanwhile the ends these 
means were set up to serve. But the fact that we are sometimes overcon- 
cerned with academic bookkeeping does not mean that we can give it up. 
The present suggestion, therefore, is to reform, not to abolish, the unit. 


The size of the Carnegie unit has had two consequences that are fairly 
apparent and highly relevant to several important problems that we are 
trying to solve. 

One consequence has been the introduction of filler—material put into 
a course to stretch it. Having decided to offer a unit or a half-unit in some 
subject, school faculties have to take up the full time scheduled for the 
course. If only 80 per cent of the time is really needed to teach important 
aspects of the field, the remaining 20 per cent of the time is spent on 
material that is added merely to fill out the course. 

Just how much stuffing has actually entered the curriculum in this fashion, 
we can probably never determine. We are now used to these programs; 
they have become traditional, and we are loath to part with materials 
that have become old friends. But at some points, in mathematics, for 
example, we have become aware of the stuffing. Mathematics teachers 
wanted to include solid geometry in the curriculum. Once they were 
giving the course in the classroom, many of them soon found that they 
were teaching more solid geometry than they wanted to and more than the 
student needed. The extras had been drawn into the program simply to 
fill out the course. Curriculum-makers took the matter in hand, and, as a 
result, in recent years the advanced mathematics course in high school 
has often been a single unit that blended vital topics in solid geometry, 
advanced algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry. The mathematics 
curriculum is better off for having lost its stuffing, for having been trimmed 
to a smaller unit. A smaller unit in other fields might help teachers to 
make a wiser selection of materials for their program. 


A second consequence of the present size of the unit has been an ill 
effect on educational continuity. The student's school program is often a 
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block of sixteen Carnegie units, four subjects a year for four years. The 
problem has been to wedge in four years of this, three years of that, and 
two years of something else, while freedom to choose dwindled at the in- 
sertion of each sequence. Anyone who has tried to counsel students or build 
a high-school curriculum knows that the operation is not unlike working 
a block-puzzle. The hapless counselor or curriculum-maker finds himself 
trying to wiggle in five units where there is room for only four. Over the 
years, schools have devised various dodges to provide more room in this 
block of courses: a longer school day, extra assignments for honors students, 
and “floating” periods, to mention a few. But these devices have all had 
limited value, and the basic problem persists, even though under the new 
arrangements the student can sometimes carry five rather than four courses 
at a time. 

Failure to solve this problem has had unfortunate consequences. It is 
fairly common for a student to have to discontinue the study of one subject 
in order to start another in time to complete two units of it. The size of our 
unit has not been the sole cause of the fact that many students study foreign 
languages, mathematics, and science for only two years, but certainly the 
Carnegie unit has contributed to this practice. In any case, having studied 
a subject in his Freshman and Sophomore years only, the student then has 
two years to forget it before he resumes it in college. Still, a full four years 
of the present unit may be more than the student wants or needs. 

A smaller unit would enable the student to carry more subjects each term 
and to continue some of them over longer periods than he does now. A 
smaller unit would do less violence to educational continuity. And a 
schedule based on such units might ease the way for cross-referencing 
between courses. Horizontal integration would not inevitably result from 
a smaller unit; but, with effort and planning, horizontal integration, along 
with other advantages, could follow. 

Haron B. DUNKEL 


Educational Writings 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ELIzABETH Berry, Guiding Students in the English Class. New York 1: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. x-+-438. $4.50. 


Teaching will be more satisfactory and learning more profitable, Eliza- 
beth Berry believes, if the two primary functions of the teacher—guid- 
ance and instruction—are integrated in the teaching process. Such inte- 
gration is possible only when teachers know, understand, and embrace 
the principles of guidance. Elizabeth Berry wrote Guiding Students in 
the English Class to explain those principles, to demonstrate how they 
may be used in teaching, and to set forth her conviction that their use 
will enhance and improve instruction in the language arts. 

The aim of guidance is “to help every individual to develop personally, 
socially, and physically, as well as intellectually” (p. 5). To achieve this 
aim, teachers must focus their attention on the student rather than on the 
subject to be taught; they must accept the opinion that intellectual train- 
ing is not their only or, possibly, their principal job. But more important, 
they must adhere to the following precepts: each student must be ac- 
cepted as an individual with the right to determine the rate and the 
direction of his development; each student must be helped to make use 
of his inner resources in discovering for himself the answer to his prob- 
lems; and each student must be helped to realize his potentialities. In 
short, the teacher must open the way for self-determination, self-help, 
and self-realization. 

Turning to classroom procedures, the author stresses the need for a 
highly flexible curriculum and for pupil-teacher planning. She singles out 
policies and practices that fail to take into account individual differences 
or student interests and needs. Her list includes set courses of study, the 
use of only one textbook, predetermined minimum essentials for specific 
grade levels, and classroom activities that are fixed and controlled by 
the teacher. The author recommends the use of “teaching units” and gives 
reasons for her recommendation. Units allow classwork to proceed in a 
natural fashion from the expressed interests of the student; they can be 
adapted and modified as the situation demands; and they afford oppor- 
tunity for the use of varied materials and skills. 

The first task of the teacher is to discover what the students are inter- 
ested in and what they believe their needs to be. Of course, discoveries 
along these lines are impossible unless students feel free to express them- 
selves and are confident that their ideas will be accepted with under- 
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standing and respect. After this step has been achieved, the students and 
the teacher are ready for co-operative planning. Aware of the difficulty 
of planning and guiding unit work, the author includes many accounts 
of actual teaching units, describing in detail how they were conceived, 
planned, and carried to successful completion. These lively descriptions 
should be valuable for teachers who intend to use teaching units for the 
first time as well as for those who wish to improve their handling of this 
method. 

Teachers who have been attending professional meetings or keeping 
up with professional literature will be familiar with much of the general 
material that the author has assembled. Her book is particularly useful, 
however, in that it brings together and interprets ideas of recognized 
authorities, suggests how these ideas may be used to advantage in the 
classroom, and provides serviceable bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter and at the end of the volume. The bibliography of recent books, 
films, and records suitable for use in problem-centered teaching units 
should be particularly helpful. 

Unfortunately, the usefulness of this work is somewhat impaired by 
shortcomings that cannot be overlooked. The author gives lip service to 
the intellectual obligations of the school, but she is obviously more con- 
cerned about the students’ personal and social development. Today 
no thoughtful person would advocate looking upon students as “dis- 
embodied intellects.” But should class activity and instruction concen- 
trate primarily on students’ personal and social problems? The author 
writes: 


It must be disheartening to confront a group of high-school seniors with a 
chronological survey of British literature when their minds are filled with thoughts 
such as: “What shall I do when I get out of high school?” . . . “How can I be cer- 
tain that I am really in love?” “What should I do or not do on a date?” “Am I 
really normal?” “Can I ever be popular if I do not drink or smoke?” . . . “If religion 
is a good thing, why do so many people fail to practice what the church teaches?” 
“Do people really like me?” [P. 327.] 


Is it not equally disheartening to believe that students are unwilling to 
consider less self-conscious problems or cannot be led to deal with other 
ideas? 

The author seems to assume that teaching literature chronologically or 
by types is inevitably dull and unsuccessful, precluding any study or dis- 
cussion that may be of interest to the students. Studying literature chrono- 
logically does not necessarily mean the rote learning of dates and dry 
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facts; studying the characteristics of a novel or a play or a poem does not 
mean that content is ignored. 

Several dubious statements in the chapter “Literature for Personal 
Growth and Enjoyment” are likely to make the reader suspicious of the 
soundness of other opinions and ideas. To say, for instance, that The 
Scarlet Letter is a sure-fire title for adolescents because it deals with 
problems stemming from adultery and to say in the very next sentence 
that students like to read about themes close to everyday life (p. 290) re- 
veals, it seems to me, an unawareness of the complexity, subtley, and artis- 
try of Hawthorne’s treatment of moral problems as well as a surprising 
conception of what everyday life is like. Knowledge about the author and 
his life can, in some instances, be gained from a reading of his works, but 
the misguided eleventh-grader who said of Emily Dickinson, “Even if 
you did not read her biography, you could reconstruct her life from her 
poems” (p. 295), should have been admonished rather than quoted. Is it 
not insulting to suggest that English teachers may be so imperceptive as 
to “conclude that great writing is a simple thing, easy to do if one has the 
the impulse”? (P. 298.) Is literature “a study in human behavior, nothing 
more or less”? (P. 300.) Does art count for nothing at all? 

Finally, it is not irrational, it seems to me, to expect a book, even a 
textbook, dealing with the teaching of language and literature to be writ- 
ten in a reasonably clear, precise, and felicitous style. This book is not. 


CATHERINE HAM 
University of Chicago 


Pup E. Jacos, Changing Values in College: An Exploratory Study of 
the Impact of College Teaching. New York 16: Harper and Bros., 1957. 
Pp. xviii+-174. $3.50. 


This volume is addressed primarily to a college and university audi- 
ence. It is one that high-school counselors, teachers, and administrators 
should read as well. They should read it because it will acquaint them 
with some of the significant research concerning the influence of the in- 
structional program on the values and attitudes of college students and 
because it raises some fundamental questions on the purpose and effec- 
tiveness of the instructional program in higher educational institutions 
that may, with equal force, be directed to secondary schools. Growing out 
of such a general inquiry as this are such basic questions as these: What 
must colleges (and high schools) do if they are to influence the develop- 
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ment of values and attitudes in their students? Are colleges (and high 
schools) being realistic in expecting to make a significant impression on 
the values of their students? Should colleges (and high schools) revise 
their expectations and concentrate on those changes in behavior that, in 
terms of the tools at hand and the nature of the student, will be most 
effective? 

While Professor Jacob’s book does not provide conclusive answers to 
these questions, it will, if read with care, sharpen the perceptions of those 
who are trying to cope with such problems. The volume is largely nega- 
tive in its conclusions. Jacob examines the general-education programs of 
colleges and universities, particularly in the social sciences, and returns 
the verdict that the outcomes are far from encouraging. He contends that 
American colleges and universities have singularly failed in the very area 
where most of the curriculum study and revision has been focused during 
the last thirty years. 

General education, as a term implying a distinct rationale for organizing 
the curriculum, may be considered as essentially a creation of the period 
following World War I. Faced with an expanding clientele, increasing 
enrolments, a rapidly growing fund of organized knowledge, the increas- 
ing departmentalization of subject matter, and the demands of society for 
more specialists, institutions of higher education in the twenties and 
thirties turned a critical eye to the educational fare then being provided. 
For many, this self-examination revealed what appeared to be an over- 
emphasis on vocational and specialized training. What was needed, they 
said, was a re-emphasis on some kind of unity in the instructional program. 
This unity could be achieved by giving more importance to the acquisi- 
tion of certain general skills and by showing a more direct concern for 
the development of attitudes, beliefs, and values. Various curricular ar- 
rangements appeared that ranged from the wholly prescriptive program 
of St. John’s College at Annapolis to the almost wholly permissive curricu- 
lum of such progressive colleges as Sarah Lawrence. Implicit in all the 
curriculum revisions was the belief that the college could and should 
communicate certain values and attitudes, that the four-year sojourn on 
the campus could and should significantly affect students’ outlook on life. 
This belief has been a persistent and influential theme for the last thirty 
years and is at the center of much of the current thinking about college 
and university undergraduate curriculums. In 1945, for example, the 
Harvard Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free 
Society reaffirmed that the “supreme need of American education is for 
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a unifying purpose and idea.”! In describing the general-education pro- 
gram that could help effect this unity, the Committee included, as one of 
the important goals, aiding the student to “discriminate among values”? 
and to develop a commitment to them.® 

Now Professor Jacob says, in effect, that all this concern has been much 
ado about nothing; it does not make any difference what students take up 
in college; students’ values are not much affected one way or the other. 
“For the most part, the values and outlook of students do not vary greatly 
whether they have pursued a conventional liberal arts program, an inte- 
grated general-education curriculum, or one of the strictly professional- 
vocational options” (p. 5). While some changes may be observed, accord- 
ing to Jacob they are not significant enough to “justify the conclusion 
that a student acquires a greater maturity of judgment on issues of social 
policy or a more sensitive regard for the humane values because he had a 
larger dose of liberal or general education” (p. 5). 

These conclusions of Philip Jacob, who is professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania, are based on a study he conducted 
under the auspices of the Hazen Foundation. The blurb on the dust jacket 
suggests a basic research project, but the volume is essentially a summary 
of the conclusions of several hundred individual studies that vary widely 
in purpose, scope, and significance. Professor Jacob’s investigation was 
initially planned as a study to find some reliable evidence on the out- 
comes of teaching general-education courses in social science. Before 
launching an independent research project, however, he and his staff 
decided to make a comprehensive review of previous studies in this area. 
Although Jacob began his review with the intention of focusing on re- 
search on general-education courses in the social sciences, he soon found 
himself dealing with data that extended beyond the actual content and 
organization of courses to a consideration of the impact of the instructor, 
various methods of teaching, and the peculiar climate of particular insti- 
tutions. The assembling of data on these studies turned into a major 
project, and his report is limited to the findings of the initial exploratory 
effort. In addition to making a thoroughgoing search of the literature, 
Jacob visited some thirty institutions to discuss the research projects un- 
dertaken on these campuses. 

What did Professor Jacob find as the result of his exploratory investiga- 


1 Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, General 
Education in a Free Society, p. 43. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. 

2 Ibid., p. 65. 3 Ibid., p. 72. 
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tion? He first presents a “Profile of the Values of American College Stu- 
dents.” After examining the findings of such studies as the American 
Council on Education Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation, the Cornell University Study of Values, and the published results 
of the administration of the Alport-Vernon Study of Values, Professor 
Jacob concludes that the American college student is gloriously contented, 
unabashedly self-centered, conventional, tolerant of diversity, committed 
to the traditional moral virtues, sensitive in some vague way to a need 
for religion, dutifully responsible toward government, confused about in- 
ternational affairs, and over-all convinced that a college education is 
worthwhile. Professor Jacob does not find many radicals or reformers 
among the current crop of college students. 

Turning to studies purporting to deal with the general effects of four 
years in college, Jacob concludes that the main over-all effect seems to be 
to bring general acceptance by students of a body of standards and atti- 
tudes characteristic of college-bred men and women in the American 
community; that is, college Seniors tend to think pretty much alike, re- 
gardless of the institution attended. Professor Jacob contends that there is 
no evidence that four years in college makes a person more liberal. Rather 
the experience appears to polish, refine, and “shape up” whatever values 
he brings to college. The college graduate is a “cultural rubber-stamp for 
the social heritage as it stands rather than the instigator of new patterns 
of thought and new standards of conduct” (p. 38). 

With respect to the effect of the curriculum, Professor Jacob did not 
discern any significant changes in student values that can be attributed 
directly either to the character of the curriculum or to the basic courses 
in social science which students take as part of their general education 
(p. 5). What the student studies seems to have little effect on his values. 
The investigation did, however, uncover what appeared to be some ex- 
ceptions to this generalization. Data from the American Council on Edu- 
cation Study of General Education did imply that “institutions with well- 
organized programs of general education may have greater effect than 
others in liberalizing students’ beliefs on a broad range of issues” (p. 66). 

On the influence of the instructor, Jacob again returns a negative ver- 
dict. He finds that the quality of teaching apparently has relatively little 
effect on the value outcomes of general education, in social science, or in 
other fields, as far as the great mass of students is concerned; the evidence 
fails to show any distinguishable difference in the impact of a good 
teacher as opposed to that of a poor one. There are some important ex- 
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ceptions; but, in general, all instructors seem equally ineffective “in 
tingling the nerve centers of students’ values” (p. 7). The method of pre- 
senting the material in a course seems to have only a minor influence on 
students’ value judgments. 

The report is not wholly negative, for Jacob finds what he calls the 
“peculiar potency of some colleges.” The intellectual, cultural, or moral 
climate of some institutions stands out; and the response of students with- 
in these institutions seems to be strikingly different from that of the 
majority. Colleges like Sarah Lawrence, Antioch, and Bennington do 
seem to have an effect on student values. He suggests that these institu- 
tions, while differing from one another in their expectations for student 
development, are generally conscious of the mission they are trying to 
perform and have been successful in creating a community of values on 
the campus. 

In the basic structure of Professor Jacob’s volume lies its strength as 
well as its weakness. He has made a distinct contribution in bringing to- 
gether, in a single volume, data from a wide range of studies on the prob- 
lem of changing values in college. The “Inventory of the Data” at the 
end of his report is a most helpful summary of research in this area to 
date. And within the text, the author has provided concise statements on 
individual studies. The weakness of the book lies in the way in which 
there have been lumped together the conclusions from a large number of 
studies which employ considerable diversity of method, are addressed to 
differently formulated problems, and were conducted by researchers of 
varying ability. The gamut runs from small local undertakings to com- 
prehensive, extensive, well-staffed research projects. The report offers a 
minimum of critical evaluation of the data, and each study, large or small, 
indifferent or significant, may well carry equal weight when the author 
proceeds to his generalizations. 

One of the problems constantly facing the reader is the lack of a clear 
set of referents. It is not always clear how much of a change Professor 
Jacob considers a “significant” change. For example, in the chapter on 
“Value-Outcomes of a College Education,” he reports that there is evi- 
dence that students become less rigid, less dogmatic, and less absolute in 
standards of belief, more critical of authority per se, more confident and 
self-reliant, less prejudiced toward people of different races, and more 
tolerant of those who do not conform to traditional mores (p. 44). How- 
ever, he seems predisposed to give little prominence to these bits of evi- 
dence or to dismiss them as indications of mere conformity to general 
college norms (whatever that term may signify), for he goes on to con- 
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clude that colleges have relatively little effect on the values of college 
students. 

Throughout the study, the problem of definition constantly arises. Early 
in the report, Professor Jacob offers a general definition of “values,” but 
it is not always clear to the reader whether the data on which the book’s 
conclusions are based employed the same general definition. A disturbing 
vagueness about the way in which the data are used permeates the report. 

Yet, these criticisms notwithstanding, this report is being widely dis- 
cussed. A summary of it was even included with the registration materials 
sent to participants in a national conference on higher education held this 
spring. Many educators are disturbed by what seems to be a clear indict- 
ment of failure on the part of the American college. For the reasons given 
here, this reviewer is not at all convinced that Professor Jacob has made 
a clear case, but assuming for the moment that the data of the several 
hundred-odd research studies do bear out Professor Jacob’s sweeping 
generalizations, we might speculate that the failure of most colleges and 
general-education programs to bring about “significant” changes in stu- 
dent values may be due less to a lack of soundness in the intent of the 
instructional programs than to the lack of a clear, consistent, and imagina- 
tive attempt on the part of the majority of American higher institutions 
to carry out their professed aims and objectives. All too often, a commit- 
ment to general education and to the goal of influencing values and atti- 
tudes is little more than a paper commitment, an announcement at the 
beginning of the college catalogue. Yet the Jacob report suggests that, in 
a few colleges where there is a clear commitment to the objectives of in- 
fluencing values and attitudes, something does happen to students. These 
institutions of “peculiar potency” are self-conscious about their goals, are 
constantly evaluating the work they are doing, and are striving to find 
more effective ways to carry out their objectives. Thus, the large majority 
of colleges may be ineffective because their efforts have been, at most, 
halfhearted. 

Another and quite opposite tack may be taken. Perhaps colleges delude 
themselves in thinking that they can influence in significant ways (how- 
ever this term is to be defined) the value orientation of students. Perhaps 
only certain kinds of values can be developed or redirected, and perhaps 
these are the less “basic” values. Perhaps the college should forget all 
about this talk of influencing values and attitudes and concentrate on the 
more straightforward objective of providing the kinds of experience the 
student needs in order to gain the necessary skill to perform well in his 
chosen profession. Perhaps the colleges should concentrate on helping 
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the student master the content of psychology and philosophy and history 
and German, and leave the development of values and attitudes to other 
agencies. Not a few outspoken critics of higher education have been sug- 
gesting this course of action for some time. 

Jacob’s book is a provocative report. It is also frustratingly fuzzy in its 
use of research findings. Its value, in the mind of this reviewer, is less in 
the specific conclusions it advances than in the questions it raises. Amer- 
ican colleges and universities are entering a period of unprecedented nu- 
merical growth. They need to face Professor Jacob’s indictments and to 
search, each in its own way, for clarification of basic objectives. And by 
implication, the secondary schools are also under attack, for the goals of 
general education have long been espoused by the American high schools. 
As the present capstone of the common schooling, the high schools have 
declared a stake in developing “citizenship,” a “sense of values,” and 
“desirable attitudes.” They are dedicated to furthering the development 
of socially desirable personal traits, moral values, and behavior patterns. 
This is a time for soul-searching at all levels of the educational program. 
Professor Jacob’s report does not by any means write “finis” to general 
education and the goals it seeks to realize, but it does demand of pro- 
ponents of such goals clearer thinking about, and constant research into, 
the attainment of these goals. 

ALLAN O. PFNISTER 

University of Chicago 
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Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1957. $2.00 each. 

Teaching Aids in the English Language Arts: An Annotated and Critical List. Ilinois 
English Bulletin, Vol. XLIII, No. 3. Urbana: Illinois English Bulletin (% Harris 
Wilson, 109 English Building ), 1957. Pp. 96. $0.25. 

THompson, NELLIE Zetra. 101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs. Washington 3: Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. vi+-50. $1.00. 

XXth International Conference on Public Education, 1957. Publication No. 188. Paris: 
UNESCO [and] Geneva: International Bureau of Education, 1957. Pp. 164. $1.75. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—ForEsT SERVICE. Forest Service Films Available 
on Loan for Educational Purposes to Schools, Civic Groups, Churches, Television, 
1957-58. Washington 25: Government Printing Office, 1957. Pp. 20. $0.15. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lazor, BurEAU oF Lasor Sratistics. Occupational Outlook 
Handbook: Emplo Information on Major Occupations for Use in Guidance. 
Bulletin No. 1215 (revision of Bulletin 998 ). Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Pp. xvi+-698. $4.00. 

U.S. DepaRTMENT oF Lasor, Bureau oF Lazor Statistics. Occupational Outlook 
Service, Wall Chart—1957-58 Series: No. 1, Engineering; No. 2, Teaching. 
Washington 25: U.S. Department of Labor, 1958. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, WoMEN’s BurEav. Employment Opportunities for 
Women as Secretaries, Stenographers, Typists, and as Office-Machine Operators 
and Cashiers. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 263. Washington 25: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. Pp. vi+-36. $0.20. 

U.S. INForMaTION AcENCY. 9th Review of Operations, July 1—December 31, 1957. 

Washington 25: Government Printing Office, 1958. Pp. 24. 
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Van Tit, WitiiaM. Prejudiced—How Do People Get That Way? New York 22: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1958. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Yaucu, Witpur A. Helping Teachers Understand Principals. New York 1: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. xii+-98. $1.10. 

Yocum, Dae M., and ANDERSON, KENNETH E. A Study of Exceptional Students Who 
Entered the University of Kansas in the Fall of 1954. Kansas Studies in Education, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. Lawrence: School of Education, University of Kansas, 1957. Pp. 
40. 


UNESCO (UNESCO Publications Center, 152 West 42d Street, New York 36): 

Education Abstracts, Vol. IX, 1957: 

No. 6—“Education in Belgium.” Pp. 12. $0.20. 

No. 7—“Long Range Educational Planning.” Pp. 20. $0.20. 

No. 8—“Education in Egypt.” Pp. 12. $0.20. 

No. 9—“Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries of Education.” Pp. 16. $0.20. 

No. 10—“In-service Teacher Training in the United States of America.” Pp. 

16. $0.20. 
Education Abstracts, Vol. X, 1958: 

No. 1—“Educational Information Services in the U.S.S.R.” Pp. 12. $0.20. 
Educational Studies and Documents, 1957: 

No. 25—“The New Zealand School Publications Branch.” Pp. 46. $0.75. 

No. 26—“Psychological Foundations of the Curriculum.” Pp. 68. $1.00. 
Monographs on Fundamental Education, 1957: 

No. XI—World Illiteracy at Mid-Century: A Statistical Study. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
Reports and Papers on Mass Communication, 1957: 

No. 22—Periodicals for New Literates: Editorial Methods. Pp. 36. $0.75. 


. OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Bulletin 1957, No. 9—Costs of Attending College: A Study of Student Expendi- 
tures and Sources of Income. Pp. vi+-92. $0.45. 
Bulletin 1957, No. 10—Improving Reading in the Junior High School. Pp. vi+166. 


$0.60. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 12—Germany Revisited: Education in the Federal Republic. Pp. 
viii+108. $0.55. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 13—Provisions Governing Membership on Local Boards of Edu- 
cation. Pp. viii+66. $0.30. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 14—Education in the USSR. Pp. xiv-+226. $1.25. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 15—Retention in High Schools in Large Cities. Pp. vi+-30. $0.20. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 16—Conservation Experiences for Children. Pp. vi+-192. $0.75. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 17—Financial Aid for College Students: Graduate. Pp. vi+152. 
$0.50. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 18—Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate. Pp. 
vi+232. $1.00. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 20—Local School Construction Programs. Pp. viii+80. $0.55. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 21—Television in Education. Pp. viii+-124. $0.55. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 22—Guidance Workers Certifwation Requirements. Pp. vi+58. 
$0.25. 

Circular No. 511, 1957—Survey of State Legislation Relating to Higher Educa- 
tion, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. Pp. iv+104. $0.60. 

Circular No. 513, 1958—“Fall 1957 Statistics on Enrolment, Teachers, and School- 
housing in Full-Time Public Elementary and Secondary Schools.” Pp. 10. 
Education Directory, 1956-1957: Part 2, Counties and Cities, pp. 96, $0.40; Part 4, 

Education Associations, pp. 80, $0.30. 
Pamphlet No. 119, 1957—Careers in Atomic Energy. Pp. iv+36. $0.25. 
Pamphlet No. 120, 1957—Offerings and Enrolments in Science and Mathematics in 
Public High Schools. Pp. iv+44. $0.25. 
— No. 121, 1957—Local Planning for Better School Districts. Pp. iv+20. 
0.15. 
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